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this we have no fault to find excepting only the per- 
sistent fact that the orthodox misunderstand the religion 
of Unitarians quite as much as the Unitarians do that of 
the orthodox. An illustration of this fact appears in 
the editorial of the Congregationalist. To the editor 
the alternative of prayer to Jesus and personal commun- 
ion with him is “an abstract idea.’’ The editor says, 
“Tt is our conviction that the human heart fails in its 
attempt to approach God as an abstract idea.” The 
difference is, then, that to the orthodox editor God, 
without the mediation of Christ, is an abstract idea: to 
the Unitarian he is a living and vivid reality. In il- 
lustration of this fact we quoted in the above-named 
editorial a passage from Dr. Gladden’s confession of 
faith, which we said was identical with that of the Uni- 
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we call the Father.’’ Our claim is simply this, that the 
worship which we hold to be due to God the Father alone 
is transferred to Jesus, and that spiritual enrichment is 
not a necessary or even common result of the trans- 


action. 
i] 


Norv only from personal experience, but by observation 
of the changes that are going on in the language, pro- 
fessions, and practices of Christians of many kinds, we 
are confirmed in the opinion that the difference between 
two really devout persons, the one addressing himself 
directly to God the Father and the other to God the 
Father through Jesus Christ is mainly a difference in 
the way of describing spiritual phenomena which are 
common to Christians of both classes. The ultimate 
fact is that the Lord of life and light fills his creation, 
is not absent from any human soul, does not come and 
go as a human person does, does not wait for the appeals 
of the revivalists to insure his presence, and does not 
interpose between himself and any seeker for light, 
any mediator or any priestly office or function. Whether 
one shall partake of the bread of life or not depends 
not on observance of any sacrament, deference to any 
human authority, or dependence upon the good will 
of a divine person who intervenes between God and 
man. Fully realized, the most inspiring conception of 
God is one that regards him as real and as pervasive 
as the ether which fills all space or the sunlight which 
warms the air and quickens the life of all growing things. 
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THE horrible crime which was committed last week in 
Cairo, Ill., is another illustration of the brutal instinct 
which impels a mob to kill, when anything which seems 
like a lawful reason can be assigned for it. Crimes had 
been committed, the criminals had been arrested, there 
was little doubt that they would be punished. It was 
not an instinctive love of justice which turned a multi- 
tude of comparatively decent citizens into a howling 
mob. The frenzy of the mob, it is said, was uncontrol- 
lable. Women pulled at the rope by which a negro was 
hanged, and merely to gratify the blood lust which was 
aroused in them: men fired volley after volley into the 
dead body of the victim. To defend a man who was 
charged with crime and claim that he was innocent ex- 
cited the mob to new violence. This is an extreme case 
of the kind which we have when, under the cover of law, 
a posse is called out by a sheriff to hunt down a crim- 
inal. A legalized man-hunt will quickly bring volun- 
teers ostensibly to support the law, to capture and 
punish the guilty, but really to gratify, in most cases, the 
sleeping instinct of the savage, veneered and varnished 
by the restraints of civilization. 
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If any reformer, young or old, whose heart burns within 
him, and who is on fire with the desire to right the wrongs 
which afflict humanity, would quickly find worthy work 
to do and a task which would match his utmost power, 
let him for a time leave to the tender mercies of the 
government the, magnates in the industrial world, who 
are as far beyond his reach as the planet Mars, and make 
a tour of the almshouses, lockups, and similar institu- 
tions within the county in which he lives. If he does 
not find in the treatment of paupers, insane people, and 
criminals, food for reflection and wrongs that need to 
be righted,—wrongs also that come properly within the 
scope of his influence and that of his neighbors,—it will 
be because he has not within him the soul of a reformer. 
There is not a county in our blessed land where there are 
not grievous wrongs to be righted, and places which, 
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because of the degradation of life, the persistence of 
crime, and the criminal spirit, may properly challenge 
the attention of the churches, societies for town improve- 
ment, and all other agencies of reform and progress. 
The young man or woman who for the first time under- 
takes to look into these things and right evident wrongs 
will get a lesson in regard to the inertia of society and the 
unwillingness of respectable people’to engage in a cru- 
sade against manifest abuses, and also will learn some- 
thing about the meaning of the political pull and vested 
interests which will illustrate some of the ways of the 
world on a larger scale and teach a lesson of charity for 
those who have tried and failed to bring about great 
results. 


Our Plagiarisms. 


A Chinaman in London was asked what he thought 
of English institutions. He said that he was most im- 
pressed in England by the plagiarisms. Being asked 
to explain he said, ““Why, youw have borrowed from 
other nations your language, your laws, and your re- 
ligion.”” It was not strange that a man who represented 
an ancient civilization which had developed, for the 
most part, laws and institutions of its own without 
much interference from the outside, should be surprised 
to see what a higgledy piggledy mass of customs, habits, 
and opinions the English people call their own. We in 
America claim to be living and thinking up to date. We 
pride ourselves on being original. We have some things 
that have never flourished before and could not have 
been established, excepting in the free air of the republic, 
And yet all that we have we have received. We are 
simply combining and re-combining and finding new 
uses for inventions that are as old as history. 

The man on the street who had no academic training 
in his youth, and who despises the study of Greek as a 
useless burden laid upon the minds of American youth, 
uses the Greek language every day of his life. He 
speaks of his cranium, his iris, glottis, pharynx, larynx, 
trachea, and stomach, or, if he does not, his physician 
does when he consults him, and for the purposes of 
consultation uses the Greek language. If one of his 
organs is inflamed, he tacks on to the name of it the 
Greek termination 7ztis. Then he has iritis, appen- 
dicitis, and a host of other ailments. The meaning of 
this is that upwards of two thousand years ago the 
Greeks were studying the human body within and 
without with the eye of the artist and the skill of the 
surgeon. We have inherited their knowledge, although 
we have not inherited their artistic skill, and only re- 
cently have surpassed them in the use of the surgeon’s 
knife. Our recent wonderful advance of surgery, how- 
ever, is not the result of manual dexterity so much as a 
happy discovery of the part played by germs in health 
and disease. 

Our Grecian heritage is vastly more extensive than 
the above remarks would indicate, for there is scarcely 
a realm of human thought which was not entered and 
to some extent explored by the master minds of Greece. 
They did not have instruments of precision. They 
lacked the telescope and the microscope without which 
many discoveries were impossible; but, so far as the 
unaided eye and mind of man were sufficient to accom- 
plish what they undertook, they equalled the best results 
of modern achievement and in some particulars sur- 
passed them, Without the results of thought which 
have been recorded for us in the Greek language, phi- 
losophy to-day would fall to a much lower level, and 
religion without the Greek New Testament would be 
something quite different from anything now extant. 
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Indeed, it is in religion that our borrowings are most 
manifest. We have imported it from Asia, that vast 
continent in which, according to some recent rulings, 
excepting a few European and American foreigners, no 
white man has ever lived. We have some modern re- 
shapings and combinations of religious ideas, but there 
is no religionist of any creed or church who will not go 
back to the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures for his 
authority and the illustration of his faith. Even in a 
modern peace conference the author most frequently 
quoted is likely to be the Hebrew Isaiah. He plays the 
part in religion that is in science assigned to Aristotle, 
who is quoted more frequently than the majority of 
modern scientific authors. All the great religions of the 
world have come from that Asia which by so many 
Americans is held in derision and whose natives are 
esteemed unfit to enjoy the privileges of American 
citizenship or even to work in the same city with an 
American artisan. 

From German institutions and Roman law. have come 
to us the principles of order and justice which are fun- 
damental in the organizations and constitution of the 
republic and are regarded by most people as peculiarly 
American. When Judge Hoar was introducing to the 
National Conference at Saratoga Dr. William B. Car- 
penter of London, he cited a few of the treasures of our 
inheritance brought over from England, closing with a 
happy quotation, for which he went to an English poet: 


“Not in utter darkness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come.” 


We talk about the brotherhood of man. The idea is 
imported and of very ancient date, but it is a sugges- 
‘tion merely, of something that has never been realized 
in human life. It has made the family, the church, 
and some fraternal orders; it has created associations 
of various kinds which bind together in comparatively 
small groups men, women, and children, who in a real 
sense recognize the tie of kinship; but the very fact that 
there are ‘“‘unions’’ of men and women for various pur- 
poses points to the larger fact that human society is as 
yet far from being united. The union is a combination 
of some against the many. It would be unnecessary if 
the many recognized the bond of brotherhood. The 
more one thinks of other nations, other times, and the 
inheritance derived from those who went before us and 
the new treasures that are coming to us from other parts 
of the world, that recently were unknown, the more 
the conviction deepens that our debt of gratitude is 
great beyond our. ability to._pay. We are told that all 
this lays upon us the duty of gratitude to God, but we 
can give him nothing. What we can do is to return in 
blessing to his children something of that which we have 
received from God through our fellow-men. 


Exclustveness. 


“History,” said Sir Henry Maine, “‘is an aristo- 
crat.’”’ This seems to mean that, however revolutions 
may melt classes into democracy for a while, the spe- 
cific gravity of each man will assert its power and hu- 
manity distribute itself into layers again. 

Is this principle to be illustrated in our country? 
There are many signs of a desire, if not a tendency, 
in that direction. There are those, both travellers 
from foreign lands and observers among our own people, 
who think that there are indications of a wish on the 
part of many people, especially among the very rich, 
to separate themselves from the mass of their fellow- 
citizens, and to set themselves up as of superior stuff 
as well as circumstances. There are already many old 
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family stocks that intermarry and keep a solid body 
of aristocracy in the larger cities. To these, it seems, 
are to be added the descendants of the great millionaires 
who are gathering other groups of families, which, 
though new as yet, will, by the mere lapse of time and 
the perseverance of policy, become also “old.” ‘There 
is a large demand for “‘coats-of-arms’’ from men whose 
aficestors, even very near ones, had scarcely any coats 
at all, and it is a common thing for most of us to re- 
ceive from England the announcement that the writer 
has our family ‘‘coat,” and will be glad, to reveal it 
to us on our sending a sum of money that seems small 
compared to the glory it promises to confer. Even 
in our colleges, where the ‘‘fellowship of letters’? would 
seem to be the only dignity to be supplied, we are told 
that not to lodge in certain ‘‘Halls” is social death, 
from which no triumph of subsequent fame will ever 
rouse the unsophisticated student. Among the gentler 
sex, at the same time, not to be “‘called’’ to the Sewing 
Circle of the year is the sign of an equal social damna- 
tion. No Christian of the Middle Ages ever begged for 
heaven or shrank from the edge of the other place with 
more intensity of hope or despair than the young people 
of our day (and their mothers) assault these heights 
or recoil from these abysses of social fate. 

If one did not know this from private gossip, one 
would detect it in the vocabulary of the press. Of 
late the word ‘exclusive’? has come into sudden use. 
Wealth, it would seem, is desired chiefly for the ability 
it gives to push other people back into obscurity. ‘‘The 
bride,’’ says the reporter of the church wedding, ‘‘be- 
longs to one of our most wealthy and exclusive fami- 
lies.” ‘‘The deceased,’ says the funeral item, “‘lived 
in one of the wealthiest and most exclusive quarters 
of the city.’’ Probably this desire to be separated from 
the rest of mankind is only a dream of the reporter’s 
own imagination. Possibly it represents only what he 
would like to do and to be if he were rich. In fact, 
there is as much ‘‘exclusiveness”’ in the dwellers in the 
humbler parts of the city, according to the street or 
the story in which they live, as in that region which is 
fancied to be especially ‘“‘select.’’ It is doubtless the 
fact that people of assured standing in the social world 
are more democratic in their associations than those 
who put their feet upon others in the effort to climb 
to their ambitions. 

There is a natural exclusiveness which no reasonable 
mind can condemn. Every man is ‘select’? when he 
closes the street door on entering his home. People 
have a right to associate together according to their 
kinship or their family traditions. Like tastes and 
occupations draw men together, and, with no intention 
to be unkind, silently shut others out. In a way, even 
wealth gravitates to wealth, since there are enjoyments 
and luxuries which only the rich can have. ‘The less 
pecunious are left out, not by any intention of those 
who enter in, but by the very necessity of the case. 
It can scarcely be demanded that those who can have 
these advantages, as they consider them, should forego 
them because others cannot have them. In other 
words, there is an exclusiveness, pecuniary, intellectual, 
and even moral, which is inevitable and natural. That 
it should rouse bitter feelings is as natural and often 
as inevitable, especially when the disability is inflicted on 
one’s children; but such feelings cannot be justified, 
and should be put out of the heart of every just person. 

Yet, human nature being what it so often is, there 
certainly is a tendency, especially among those who are 
new to the wealth or the social privileges of which 
they are so proud, to emphasize them not only for their 
real value, but for the sense of superiority which they 
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give. There is no simpler enjoyment of their tastes 
than is found among those who have for generations 
had social eminence. They follow their natural incli- 
nations, and associate with those who are congenial 
to them with no thought of excluding others, certainly 
with no contempt for them and no pleasure in the fact 
that all cannot have what they themselves have always 
had. Among the members of old families there is 
probably no such supercilious disdain of another “‘class”’ 
of people as the shop-girls have for the servants. It 
is said that the servers of counters do not like to be 
seen in the street cars on Thursday evenings, because 
that is the evening ‘‘out’’ for the servers of kitchens 
and upstairs. The noblemen of England are prob- 
ably less conscious of the social gulf between them and 
the commoners than the upper servants in their houses 
of that which yawns between them and the lower ser- 
vants. In fact, the idea of “‘exclusiveness’’ is largely 
born of the fancy of the less fortunate as to how they 
would feel if they were on the other side of the line. 

This, however, explains the frequency of this hate- 
ful word in our newspaper and perhaps in our popular 
vocabulary. In a land where classes have always ex- 
isted and have come to be accepted as part of the settled 
order of things, there is less likely to be pride on the 
upper side and envy on the under than where the dis- 
tinction has come from recent success. ‘The men, per- 
haps we might a fortiori say the women, who have 
only in this generation come to know the difference 
between the wealth they have and the poverty they had 
a little while ago, perhaps naturally enjoy measuring 
their height by the depth of the pit from which they have 
been digged and their privilege by the absence of it 
among their former equals. A more generous, as well 
as sensible, spirit is that which does not widen the sepa- 
ration beyond what is inevitable, or add to the bitter- 
ness of failure by the expressed or implied attempt 
to ‘“‘exclude’’ beyond the natural effect of circumstances. 
The pitiable thing in social life is not only the false shame 
of those who have been ‘‘left,’’ but also the false pride 
of those who, often by the accident of good fortune, 
have ‘‘arrived,’’ but who, in the midst of their success, 
are as vulgar and narrow as they were before. “What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive?” said Saint 
Paul; “‘but, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory 
as if thou hadst not received it?”’ 


American CGnitarian Association. 


The Directors’ Report. 


The report of the proceedings of the November meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors appears in another column 
of the Register. 

The most important matter before the board was 
the report of the special Committee on the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Ministry. This committee re- 
ported the facts it had collected in regard to the present 
condition, rewards, and discouragements of the ministry, 
and made a very important series of recommendations 
addressed (1) to the churches, (2) to the ministers, (3) to 
the Fellowship Committee of the National Conference, 
(4) to the Divinity Schools, and (5) to the Relief and 
Pension Societies. This report is one of the most sig- 
nificant papers which has been made before our fellow- 
ship. It will presumably appear in full in the next 
number of the Register, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the recommendation of the directors that the wise and 
timely suggestions of the committee be given the care- 
ful consideration of all our churches, ministers, and 
people will be widely fulfilled. 
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The acceptance of the office of secretary of the De- 
partment of Education by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote was 
a gratification to the board. Mr. Foote’s opportunities 
of service will be large and varied. For the present he 
will remain in charge of the important college-town work 
at Ann Arbor and will-have his office there. He will aid 
in the establishment and maintenance of churches at 
the other academic centres in the Middle West; help in 
developing the work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; administer the income of the educational funds 
held by the Association, including the Frothingham 
Fund for the education of the colored people, the Per- 
kins Fellowship Fund, and the Billings Lectureship Fund; 
encourage the maintenance of non-sectarian schools; 
deal with matters connected with the preparation of 
young men for the ministry; and, in general, represent 
our communion in its contacts and responsibilities in 
connection with the work of religious education in the 
country at large. The gifts and experience of Mr. Foote 
peculiarly qualify him for this work. He is a man of 
Eastern birth and education; btt he has travelled all over 
the United States and Canada, and his professional ser- 
vice has been in the Southern and Western Conferences. 
He has served as a director on the Boards of the Sunday 
School Society and the Young People’s Religious Union. 
He is now the minister of a college town church, and is 
a trustee of several schools for the colored people in the 
South. He has therefore an intelligent acquaintance 
with almost all the work which the Department of Edu- 
cation now carries on. 

The report of the Committee on the Preservation and 
Restoration of the church in Northumberland, Pa., was 
received with pleasure by the board. ‘The property has 
been deeded to the Association, together with a small 
fund for its restoration; and the vote of the directors 
expresses the gratitude of the board to the donors of the 
property and to the committee which has conducted 
the negotiations. The committee, with the addition 
of two loyal members of the Priestley family, will now go 
forward with plans for the larger use of the Priestley 
Memorial. It is expected that services will be renewed 
in the church and a portion of the building devoted to 
the purposes of a library for Northumberland. 

The vote of the board in regard to New London com- 
pletes the agreement entered into with the Universalist 
State Convention for the promotion of co-operative 
missionary enterprises in Connecticut. The societies in 
New London and Waterbury are now organized in fellow- 
ship with both denominations, and the Association and 
the convention combine their resources with those of 
the local societies in the building of two church edifices, 
which will be ready for dedication next month. Both 
fellowships are enriched by this co-operation, and the 
example set by our friends in Connecticut is worthy of 
wide adoption. 

The vote of the board in regard to the proposed gift 
of Mr. Heatherton of New York marks the beginning of 
what may prove to be a new measure of no inconsider- 
able importance. It is the first gift upon a plan of en- 
dowment which has proved good in the experience of 
other religious, philanthropic, and educational organi- 
zations, whereby friends who wish to add to the resources 
of the Association, but who cannot at present afford to 
forego the income of their property, may enter into an 
agreement which provides for the payment of an annuity 
to the donor during his life, with final use of both prin- 
cipal and interest to the Association. The directors 
propose later to set forth this plan in completeness and 
to invite the co-operation of the members and friends of 
the Association in carrying it into effect. 


SamueEL A. Eior. 
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Current Topics, 


DIscLOSURES which may rival in interest and impor- 
tance the facts brought out in the course of the life in- 
surance investigation four years ago are foreshadowed 
by the preliminary results of the inquiry into the opera- 
tions whereby the American Sugar Refining Company 
(the so-called Sugar Trust) is believed to have defrauded 
the United States treasury of vast amounts. The cus- 
toms service in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
have so far entered within the scope of the investigation. 
Suspicions of enormous frauds by means of short weigh- 
ing and other methods, with or without the connivance 
of subordinate treasury officials, have roused the depart- 
ment of justice to energetic action. The activity of the 
prosecuting arm of the government is stimulated by the 
recollection that not long ago the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, confronted with legal proof of its fraud- 
ulent proceedings, was compelled to pay $2,000,000 into 
the Federal treasury as restitution for short weights. 
The centre of the investigation so far has been New York, 
but its scope is rapidly extending to other important 
cities, 

a 

THE authority of the United States Supreme Court 
was sustained in emphatic fashion last Monday, when 
that body sentenced six men to prison terms varying 
from sixty to ninety days each for contempt, All the 
defendants are residents of Tennessee. Four of them 
were accused of having participated in the lynching of 
a negro whose case was in the hands of the Supreme 
Court for review, and two—the former sheriff of Chat- 
tanooga County and his jailer—of not having taken due 
precautions to prevent the lynching. Thus the action 
of the court was invested with the double interest of a 
measure to enforce its mandates, for the first time in 
history, by the imposition of the penalty of imprisonment 
for contempt, and to bring the weight of the Federal 
hand to bear upon the spirit of lawlessness in the South 
which has subjected American civilization to grave 
strictures abroad. The sentence of the tribunal was put 
into execution at once, and the six men began their 
terms of imprisonment in the Federal jail in Washington. 
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Aw echo of the negotiation of the recently signed 
Chino-Japanese treaty governing the relations between 
China and Japan in Southern Manchuria was heard at 
Washington at the beginning of the week, when the De- 
partment of State, in a formal communication to the 
press, announced that both Japan and China had fur- 
nished assurances that now historic agreement contains 
no provision that can conflict with the declared Amer- 
ican policy of the “open door” in China. The Chino- 
Japanese disclaimer had to do especially with the work- 
ing of mines along the Antung-Mukden and South 
Manchurian railways, both of which are under Japanese 
control; By their responses to the State Department’s 
inquiries both countries bind themselves, in the event 
of the establishment of American industrial or financial 
enterprise in the territory covered by the Antung-Mukden 
treaty, not to offer the opposition of legalized Chino- 
Japanese monopoly. The same principle, by the terms 
of the disclaimer, applies to other countries. 
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THE unrest in India came sharply to international 
attention last Sunday, when the cable brought the news 
that an attempt to assassinate the Karl of Minto, the 
Viceroy of India, and the Countess of Minto at Ahmeda- 
bad on the previous day had been frustrated only by the 
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quick wit and courage of a native dragoon. The in- 
cident, which produced a profound impression in Eng- 
land, occurred two days before the date set for the ap- 
plication of the administrative reforms for India, re- 
cently outlined by Lord John Morley, secretary for 
India. These reforms are confined mainly to the ex- 
tension of the right of self-government by the admission 
of 370 members to the Viceroy’s council as against the 
126 of which it has been made up heretofore. Of the 
entire number of members 135 will be elective, as against 
the 39 who have been elected under the old system. In 
addition the reform measures provide for a greater rep- 
resentation of natives in the higher posts of the gov- 
ernment. The new council, with enlarged powers, will 
convene next January. 


Tue diplomacy of the German Kaiser was displayed 
in interesting fashion last week in the reception which 
he accorded to the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the com- 
ing Austrian Kaiser, and his morganatic wife, at Pots- 
dam. In the court at Vienna, despite her elevation to 
the rank of Duchess of Hohenberg by the Emperor Franz 
Josef, the wife of the heir apparent to the Austrian 
throne has been.excluded from the dignities which would 
have been hers had she been of royal race. When the 
archduke’s visit to Potsdam was planned, Wilhelm II. 
stipulated that the archduke’s wife, the Countess Chotek, 
should accompany her husband. Her reception at the 
Potsdam court was artfully arranged by her imperial 
host by the exclusion, from all official functions at which 
she should appear, of any woman who would outrank 
her in the Almanach de Gotha. By this ingenious ar- 
rangement the Countess Chotek, although a morganatic 
wife, took the place of honor as if she had been born in 
the purple. 

az 

THE Potsdam manoeuvre is of more than sentimental 
interest. It is known that two elements in the Austrian 
empire are eager to accord to the Countess Chotek the 
dignities that should belong to the wife of the future 
emperor. One of these elements is the archduke him- 
self, who is devoted to his Czech countess. ‘The other 
element is represented by the national aspirations of the 
Czechs, who would like to see a woman of their race the 
presiding lady of the imperial palace, and to assure to 
her children the rights to succession which would have 
belonged to them had the marriage of their parents not 
been morganatic. It is believed that the German Kai- 
ser’s reception of the Countess Chotek is a preliminary 
to her recognition as future empress of Austria. Franz 
Ferdinand’s admitted pro-Slavic sympathies also give 
color to the belief that he will meet another of the wishes 
of his kinsmen by marriage, the Czechs, by assuming 
the Bohemian crown at Prague, and thus making the 
monarchy triple instead of dual. 


Brevities, 


Brevity is said to be the soul of wit. What a pity 


a1 


this cannot be said of all ‘‘Brevities’’! 


If you would be heard when using the telephone, let. 
your speech be low, slow, and distinct. 


Plagiarism is a foolish device, because it commonly 
turns out to be a boomerang which misses its mark and 
hits the user of it. 

No great man of the first class ever has a son of equal 


ability to himself. The great men come from unexpected 
places out of the common stock of humanity. 
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An orthodox minister who assisted a revivalist in a 
series of meetings said at the close of them that he could 
never go through another experience of that kind and 
go to heaven. 


A shrewd layman said that his minister made excel- 
lent quotations and was very careful to tell when he 
began to quote, but sometimes neglected to show when 
he reached the end of the borrowed passage. 


When the editor writes a hundred words which some 
reader does not like, why does not the reader who pro- 
tests answer in the same number of words, and not, as 
is commonly the case, in an essay of fifteen hundred 
words? 


Between the unemployed who want to work and 
those who do not a great gulf is fixed. It is to be feared 
that by mistaken methods and false doctrines we are 
increasing the number of those who intend to live at 
the expense of those who are honest and industrious. 


We have for a long time heard hints of mysterious 
doctrines concerning animal magnetism, miraculous 
conceptions, and malicious obsessions by which inno- 
cent women were brought under the power of evil- 
disposed persons. Some recent exposures are bringing 
these things out into the light. 


The British House of Lords is the main bulwark of 
the Established Church, and this is a source of weakness 
for both. Non-conformity, liberal Christianity, and 
extra-Christian free thought are becoming so powerful 
in Great Britain that any institution which hinders 
thorough emancipation and the establishment of civil 
and religious liberty must surrender its claims to autoc- 
racy or perish. 


Unlimited Capacities. 

Our unlimited capacities make a demand upon the 
universe. They are an index and a prophecy. They 
betray our larger life in God and prophesy the contin- 
uance of the life of the soul. 

Intellectual striving knows nothing of full stops. We 
solve one problem to prepare ourselves for the mastery 
of another. The thirst for knowledge is unquenchable. 
The student bends over his book in spite of the decay of 
the body. Our curiosity is never fully satisfied. Man 
is a born investigator. The intellectual pathway of man 
from the cradle to the grave is strewn with interrogation 
points. The child is anxious to know what is inside the 
drum. Charles Kingsley, when facing death, said, “God 
forgive me, but I look forward [to it with an intense 
and reverent curiosity.” 

Human emotions know no limit. The idealizing 
power of love is a declaration that it cannot be satisfied 
with the narrow limits of the actual. Who can set 
bounds to a mother’s love for her child? Human love 
always bears the stamp of infinity. 

The sense of wonder does not seem to have any 
practical value for us. It does not help us in earning 
the daily bread; but we are constantly under its spell, 
it is an unlimited capacity. The same can be said of 
our sense of the beautiful and sublime. We know no 
boundary line. Beautiful flowers delight us to-day, and 
they shall please us to-morrow. The starry heavens 
make a perennial appeal. We look at a beautiful picture 
again and again. Nature isa thing of joy and sublimity, 
however. 

The mechanic gets tired at night and is ready for work 
on the morrow. “To me,” said Goethe, ‘the eternal 
existence of my soul is proved from my idea of activity. 
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If I work incessantly till my death, nature is bound to 
give me another form of existence when the present can 
no longer sustain my spirit.” —Wualliam S. Morgan, Ph.D. 


Militant. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 
I strive with fervor, yet my heart 
Accepts earth’s sure decree, 
Whereby I only gain in part 
The all that I would be. 


But ’gainst the dull effects of things 
That make me less desire, 

Life, steel me with the faith that brings 
Thy unrelenting fire. 


From Hungary. 


BY G. BOROS. 


Most certain it is that there never was a more favorable 
time for the spread and victory of our principles than 
there is just now. There is a sharp reaction going on 
all over against the materialistic and positivist philo- 
sophical conceptions of the last decades of the last century. 
Socialism succeeded in awakening a general interest in the 
soul of the most common people. They are beginning 
to think for themselves. At first they followed their 
strange leaders, who demanded from them utter negation 
of everything belonging to the old systems or organiza- 
tions. No religion, no priest, no church, no God, no 
country, no order, no word,—these were the watchwords 
some ten years ago, but since a great change has taken 
place. 

Even the most simple-minded men have come to see 
that something substantial must be had if life and con- 
stancy they will have. They have learned from their 
very leaders that communism holds. good as a principle, 
but, as soon as they feel hunger, the leaders point them 
out others; but they carefully disguise their names as 
new owners of some very well paying houses in Budapest, 
acquired within a short course of their commanding 
leadership. 

The Unitarian ministers held a meeting a short time 
ago in a rather small town where you see each denomina- 
tion have a nice church edifice but the Unitarians. To 
their surprise, the burgomaster of the town, with his 
counsellors and a large number of the people, met them 
at the station, addressed their president, and assured 
him of the most hearty welcome. And indeed it was 
obliging in the extreme. Families in which not one 
Unitarian was to be found invited and entertained the 
Unitarian ministers most hospitably. The committee 
of the Reformed Church opened their very interesting 
temple, more than five hundred years old, to them, and 
their congregation flocked to the church to attend the 
Unitarian service and listen to the papers of the meet- 
ing. We never saw an assembly of such mixed confes- 
sions more enthusiastic. It reminded me of the grand 
meeting in St. Peter’s, Geneva, some years ago. , 

The high spirit which filled the church broke out at 
the banquet, and not only the civil authorities, but also 
the Roman Catholic priest, of high standing, a Reformed 
minister, and the Jewish rabbi, each one began to speak 
with enthusiasm and declared not only their friendship, 
but their general agreement with all the principles ex- 
pressed by the speakers. 

The burgomaster (Reformed Church), the county 
sub-lieutenant (Roman Catholic), confessed that they 
agreed with all that they heard from the Unitarians. 


; 


j 
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It must be confessed that the utterances of the president 
were very far advanced. 

Our experience was that people would listen to our 
gospel with a great pleasure if they only had the chance. 
At this place, the remotest eastern corner of Hungary, 
we expect to erect a Unitarian church very soon. Col- 
lections are already begun. 

I am glad to tell that this year in five new places will 
Unitarian services begin, each one a town of consid- 
erable population. As yet not the slightest objection 
was heard from any of the settled churches of those 
places. 

Next year, as you are aware, we shall have the cele- 
bration of the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Francis David, the first Unitarian bishop. It will 
take place after the Berlin meetings of the International, 
about the 20th of August, at Koloszv4r. David was 
born in this town, and he made his brilliant career here. 
The college where he was professor, the cathedral in 
which he preached, all stand yet, near to the ancient 
house where the great king of Hungary, Mathias, was 
born. 

Every liberal religious thinker has a right to Francis 
David, and also a duty toward this martyr of his re- 
ligious convictions. It is natural to expect that many 
will take the chance to come and see these ancient shrines 
of Unitarianism. I do most fervently hope that the 
editor of the Register wili.be one of them. You may 
feel sure of a very hearty welcome. 

KOLOSZVAR, HUNGARY. 


The Need of Unitarian Activity. 


N parewaaee 


BY W. A. VROOMAN. 


Since uniting with the Unitarian Church some months 
ago, I have become convinced that the message of a 
positive, vital, and warm-hearted Unitarianism is needed 
in every town and city. 

For a number of years I was in the ministry of the 
orthodox church, and was compelled, by the results of 
scientific and Biblical research, to abandon the theology 
for whose propagation I had been trained. My acquaint- 
ance with Unitarian literature led me to suppose that 
my position in doctrine was much the same as that taken 
by the Unitarian churches. But being hundreds of miles 
from the nearest church of that name, and plunged into 
business by my theological evolution out of orthodoxy, 
I was in religious matters much isolated. I should like 
to record that my greatest fear of Unitarianism was not 
in regard to its teachings, but in regard to its practical 
working power as an organization. I had always be- 
lieved that, if religious truth possesses pre-eminent value, 
it should be propagated with an enthusiasm commen- 
surate with its importance. All the reports I had re- 
ceived of Unitarianism had been discouraging, and at 
the distance it looked to me like a small group of benevo- 
lent intellectuals, venerable philosophers, who were too 
much worn out by their studies to make the truth they 
proclaimed live in the world of action. An orthodoxy, 
largely and sincerely in error, but busy doing things, 
was more attractive than a Unitarianism, wholly true, 
but self-complacently sitting still until the world should 
come forward to its position. This is the attitude of 
many to-day who are with us in spirit, but prefer the 
militant aggressiveness of orthodox organization to the 
patient weakness of the Unitarian leaven. 

_ Some time after we returned to Winnipeg, the Uni- 
tarian church was reorganized by Rev. Frank W. Pratt. 
For us, and many others, this has been a source of new 
religious interest and inspiration. We speak from ex- 
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perience when we say that in every town and city are 
many who for their own peace and spiritual life need 
beyond anything else the Christian ministry of an earnest 
and faithful Unitarian church. I do not say they want 
such a church, but that they need it. Indeed, they may 
have been deeply prejudiced against Unitarianism, but 
the religious principles for which we stand are the only 
ones which will save them from the grossness of rank 
materialism or the cold negations of agnosticism. 

In the past a paralyzing fear of sectatianism seems to 
have pervaded the motor system of Unitarian life. A 
generous shrinking from the appearance of proselytism 
has deprived many of the only view of Christian truth 
which could win them to the Christian life. Such a life 
is the crowning glory of manhood and womanhood, and 
a vast number lose this birthright through the indifference 
and unbelief bred in their minds by the dogmatic homi- 
letics and hermeneutics of the only churches they know. 
They reject the whole business of religion as unreal and 
unreasonable. To such men and women Unitarianism 
has a life-giving message. 

It is not sectarianism to enlist in the noble activities of 
Christian service those who find no satisfying religious 
life in the orthodox churches, or who are excluded from 
sincere alliance with them by their doctrinal system. 
It is true Christian evangelism. Our constituency is very 
large, and our truth is adapted to the needs of all classes 
of men. If we have a vision of truth, we are debtors to 
all men. until our message is delivered. Does it need the 
fear of hell to arouse enthusiasm for the kingdom of 
God? Should we not do as much for the truth that we 
know, as others for the beliefs which are to us but obso- 
lete superstition? If any modern church has a divine 
call to action and a forward movement, it is the Uni- 
tarian Church. There is no other message so needed in 
these days of marvellous progress as the positive and 
constructive message of our Unitarian faith. In a very 
real sense it has within it the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Avoiding, so far as we can, the narrow sectarian- 
ism of orthodox churches, should we not realize vividly 
that in this generation we are weighted with heavy re- 
sponsibilities for the moral and religious development 
of the nation, and that we must, as an organized body, 
move aggressively forward to accomplish our duty? 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


The Moving Picture. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The psychologist of to-day, so far from being in de- 
spair over the masses of material for his work, accumu- 
lating hour by hour as it were, rubs his hands gleefully 
as he faces his task. A new faith is coming to him, a 
faith that a great light is near, will shine out of the mys- 
tery of creation, of life, and its problems suddenly be- 
come no longer a mystery. Lotze, the great German 
philosopher, said long ago, ‘“‘If we had been present at 
the creation of the world, we should have seen exactly 
the forces that are operating now.’”’ Add to this that it 
is our own lack of development that hinders better un- 
derstanding, and that there are thousands of brain-cells 
in every one of us not yet awakened, but waiting the 
touch that will mean a new life, larger comprehension. 
Education is but just discovering that wefhave not 
educated, only turned out some men lessJignorant than 
others. A good many of these men are our book-makers, 
writing without the faintest real idea of what they{fare 
talking about,—fancies, pseudo-science, half-way . ob- 
servations. ‘This is life even in this most¥wonderful 
1909, yet not all of life; for, turning again tojLotze,: we 
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see that God has been in all the forces, and remains for- 
ever at the heart of any progress. 

There are men and women who know this, who reach 
out and onward from the first consciousness of realities 
into the region where love and help and the mending of 
all human ills by love and help is the creed and source 
of power. And now and then it happens that a great 
Day of Pentecost dawns again, and, if only “in an upper 
room,’ a tale is told and a spirit descends and is mani- 
fested that is herald of a new and perfecting life. 

This is what happened in June of this most wonderful 
1909, year of sudden and tremendous advance in man’s 
domination over the forces of earth and air. For June 
at Buffalo meant the meeting of the ‘National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections,’’ and the coming 
together in the beautiful friendly city for full report of 
work done in the year just ended and projected for the 
one to come. 

From lonely posts in Southern mountains, from farth- 
est West and remotest East came the workers, whose 
story of the year meant a self-sacrifice never dwelt upon, 
since the chief thought had been how to meet the need 
always more and more imperative. One desired ar- 
dently the ‘‘seven bodies’’ of the Theosophist; but even 
these would not have been enough, for every phase of 
philanthropic and social activity had its own meeting- 
room and committees, every speaker was an expert, and 
it was loss not to get the latest word as.to both work and 
the conditions that compelled the call for more trained 
workers. It was something to delight in, these intent 
faces, happy in the chance to compare notes, and feel 
the same high purpose stirring in each, its atmosphere a 
conscious force for all, as plain to all as was the cloud and 
pillar of fire of old. 

With Sunday, June 13, the great theatre, seating 
twenty-five hundred persons, was so packed that even 
further standing room was a question,—an audience such 
as has seldom gathered for a Conference sermon. The 
speaker of the day, Rabbi Stephen Wise, the man who 
left a big salary from an orthodox synagogue in the far 
North-west for a small salary and free synagogue in 
New York, has the look of a Hebrew Hercules, but also 
that of a Hebrew prophet, a natural orator, but out of 
a full heart and a magnificent brain. The Justice that 
had been, the Justice that is, the Justice that is to be,— 
all the blunders and sorrow and shame of the ignorant 
past, all the striving and hope of the present, all the 
greater glory to come,—this picture was in words so im- 
passioned that the mass of hearers over and over sought 
to applaud and were silenced by the outstretched hand 
of the speaker. Nothing so noble, so commanding had 
my ears heard since the great, never-to-be-forgotten 
night when the returns of the second election of Lincoln 
were coming in, and the great hall in Cooper Institute, 
packed with people, listened to George William Curtis, 
the silver-tongued always, but that night a white fire 
of feeling, of hope, of compelling demand on each soul 
to learn the meaning of our dear-bought freedom, of 
justice and of what it meant, to be in heart and soul 
and mind an American citizen. What America might 
mean if all forces, if every power in, her institutions and 
her methods met and combined for the Eternal Justice 
to fnlfil itself in fullest chance of growth and develop- 
ment for every child of man,—this was the sum of the 
passionate appeal, that seemed then and seems now 
“to crowd eternity into an hour.’”’ One saw, as in 
a moving picture, the whole process; for, though sep- 
arate photographs must be made of bud, half-blown 
rose, and the full-blown flower, the thing we see at last 
is the full cycle complete, the life of the rose before us. 
So might the story of the race since time began be dram- 
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atized, and all the past render up in an hour its meaning 
to the present. 

This was the effect, and it is still the truth, the memory 
of that Sunday,—a hope and a promise sure of fulfilment, 
since each worker went out with new hope and renewed 
strength, to work to the utmost in the appointed place. 
That was the sum of it all,—a clear faith, a great hope, 
a united purpose. That is the story for 1909, but no 
less the story for years to come, each one more sure of 
methods, of co-operation from the outer world, and that 
this work of perfecting men will mean most surely in 
a good time to come. ; 

The business of religion, no matter what the creed, is 
to take the raw material and so finish men. ‘The voice 
and sum of the whole Conference is in this fact, its tes- 
timony added to words that hold it all:— 

“Man is not man as yet, 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fully forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows, when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night. 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then 
I say, begins man’s general infancy... . 
Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 
Thence shall his being date.” 


Bosron, MAss. 
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On Violence in Reform. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


To be born of a race of reformers, to find one’s self in 
earliest girlhood embued with the very spirit of reform, 
never to have accepted the slightest thing as fixed until 
it has passed under the strict surveillance of one’s own 
best judgment, and been weighed in the balance of 
private personal experience, should, I believe, incite one 
to speak charitably of reform in general. By “Violence 
in Reform” I do not refer to that undue excitement 
over real or fancied wrongs by which ill-balanced nat- 
ures attempt to relieve the tension of life. Rather I 
refer to those men who, though truly classed among the 
great of soul and deeply in sympathy with the oppressed 
of humanity, may yet become strangely biassed through 
certain causes which I shall delineate. 

As a girl I counted among my early loves Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” and, revelling in its poise and general 
air of finality so wondrously combined with an unques- 
tionable wisdom, I remember conning with a burning 
interest the last few lines of the first canto. As I recall, 
they are like this:— 

‘All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony, not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And spite of pride (in erring reason’s spite) 

One truth is clear, Whatever is 7s right.” 
I have mentioned the unquestionable wisdom of much of 
the essay, yet I was unable to reconcile those last lines 
with even my brief experience of the problem of evil and 
life in general. Already I had applied a very girlish 
shoulder to the wheel of certain reforms and lifted a 
piping voice against certain abuses which seemed to cry 
out aloud for attention, so that ‘‘whatever is is right”’ 
seemed contradictory to say the least, and led me to 
question the poet’s sincerity or else to wonder if that 
which appears to be really is, or only a matter of appear- 
ance. I remember dropping the question at the time, 
and I resolved to go right on with the struggle, reflecting 
that, as Pope had his day, so I would have mine and . 
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await the decision of experience. But in the light of 
mature thinking, after the lapse of many years, I seem to 
understand more clearly what he had in mind; and to-day 
I can repeat with great relish,— 


“All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see.”’ 


And I know that the poet but echoed the psalmist who 
said, “His ways are past our understanding’’; also, that 
we human beings, ‘“‘spite of pride (in erring reason’s 
spite),’” are but children stumbling in the dark, stumbling 
and fumbling, yet claiming to know the plan of God’s 


eternal architecture e’er we have fully grasped the method . 


by which he has chiselled one smallest stone for the 
builder’s use. And, while I should be the last literally 
to maintain that ‘‘whatever is is right’’ in the sense that 
nothing can be improved upon, still I do believe that the 
worst faults are in the human heart and can neither be 
legislated nor argued away. Some one has said that 
ours is a “‘jingo world.’”’ The word seems a foolish one, 
yet in its application not so foolish, in so far as it expresses 
something which no other word quite portrays. ‘That 
this is a world of law where lawlessness at times reigns 
supreme cannot be denied; that it is a world of love 
where greed and spite and oppression run riot can hardly 
be gainsaid; that it is a world of death where life is the 
watchword I think no one will deny who has wrestled 
with the greatest of mysteries. And so on, to endless 
inconsistencies. God has his reasons, often inscrutable, 
but always just; and petty indeed seems the man who 
attempts to set bounds to the boundless, and rules for 
that which defies all rulings; namely, this changing, 


-exulting, triumphant human life,—the insensate planet 


teeming with that life and contained in a universe of 
planets of which we may safely say ours is but a single 
type. 

Thus it has seemed to me that, however wide the sym- 
pathies or aims, no man or set of men can safely guide 
unless that poise of mind, that sanity of judgment, which 
at times appears almost as indifference, has been in some 
way attained. The world is such a mixture of good and 
evil, the life of the soul has been placed so far above the 
safety of the body, that we are ever confronted by a mys- 
tery. So that one great writer has said that perhaps 
we must recognize in this life, with its inequalities and 
uncertainties, just a chance of knowing God and of dis- 
cipline for the soul. ‘‘He who saveth his life shall lose 
it,” yet in many cases he who sets valiantly to work to 
save the lives of others succeeds in losing his own and 
saving little, if anything. I think of the plot of “Aurora 
Leigh,’’—how Cousin Romney, blessed with wealth and 
intellect, took to viewing this world of human life as one 
great miserable mistake that he was set to rectify. He 
deserted the highways of life and plunged into reform 
with a zeal which should have made a new world. But 
the old one wagged on much as before, and he was buried 
in the ruins of pride and home. Thus, while I would 
not decry self-sacrifice or self-immolation, I fail to see 
the virtue of sacrifice for its own sake, which leaves its 
devotees outside the pale of thankful, cheerful humanity, 
Therefore, because of the remarkable arrangement of 
life as it is, and on the principle that ‘‘whatever is is 
right,” meaning by that the general scheme of creation, 
I am sure that no good can come from looking too long 
or too steadily at wrong or crime or sin or shame, and 
that ‘violence in reform,’ that spirit which would un- 
hinge and tear down, comes en parti from the very 
contemplation which I deplore. The human brain and 
heart are so constituted that they will not bear the over- 
strain. Certain it is that for every darkened alley there 
are myriads of sunshiny streets and shady green lanes, 
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flower-starred and smiling, for every scene of blood- 
shed and oppression there are countless scenes of social 
peace and joy in the world, for every storm there is 
a hope and a glory that await the breaking away of clouds 
which are but temporal. 4 | 

Men do not survive, but manhood lives on. Society, 
like the wave, goes onward, but the particles of which it 
is composed are not the same. Only ideals are passed 
on to succeeding generations. So that the man or woman 
who, from standing spellbound with the pain of witness- 
ing human suffering, breaks out into invective and in 
the attempt to set up some improved method of life, 
deliberately upsets that which by trial has been found 
excellent, may do more harm than good. Human prog- 
ress, the emancipation from brute existence, is slow work, 
It is not so great a time since Christ was crucified, yet 
to-day men do not risk their lives when they attempt 
to see justice done, ‘There are several ways of viewing 
a question, but I am sure that patience and foresight 
demand, nay implore, our consideration. It surely is true 
that too constant a contemplation of any phase of life, 
be it the gay and convivial, or the sad and wretched, will 
breed false ideas and render us incapable of sane judg- 
ment. Doubtless, it isa bad, old world. Perhaps God 
does despair of it. Possibly, he once did attempt to 
drown it; and he may even now be undecided as to 
whether it had best be shaken into fragments or cast as 
a whole to the void. But, whatever his intention as 
predicted by overheated brains and overcharged hearts, 
I know that it is April in Beverly, our fair City by the 
Sea, the roth of April, one hundred and thirty-four 
years since Paul Revere rode through Lexington and 
roused the Minute Men to face the foe. Can you im- 
agine, dear reader, something of what that brave man 
felt as he mounted his steed and galloped away? “A 
cry of defiance and not of fear,’ it rings in our ears 
to-day. Oh, then it was a country worth beginning, and 
the end is not yet in sight. I suppose the tall and sturdy 
pines that clothe the beautiful North Shore to the water’s 
edge are precisely like those that murmured their sweet 
music to the heroes of ‘“‘’75.”" And many of the oak- 
trees are the same trees that rustled their shining leaves 
in the springtime of long ago. We know it is the same 
old ocean that, on a day like this, rippled over its gray 
stones or crawled lazily up the beach at Beverly Cove. 
It is a beautiful world, and we are part and parcel of it. 
Let us not anathematize, but join hands in making it a 
good world as well. 

God’s plan is not so obscured but that his children may 
catch a glimpse now and then, put in a lever here and 
there, and turn its streams into new channels. There is 
much to die for, but more to live for, much to sacrifice, 
but more to enjoy, if we but humble that pride of which 
the poet speaks, and share with others the great good 
which is ours from day to day. 

There is an odd reflection of Mrs. Browning’s that 
comes to my mind just now, a few lines from “Aurora 
Leigh” where that same ‘‘Cousin Romney,”’ after failing 
in his attempt to set the world right by hurried and un- 
natural methods, is brought to humility and thus reflects, 


““T do but stand and think, 
Across dim waters of a troubled life 
The Flower of Heaven so vainly overhangs,— 
What perfect counterpart would be in sight 
If tanks were clearer. Let us clean the tubes 
And wait for rains.” 


It is a fitting injunction for all hearts to take,—‘‘ Let 
us clean the tubes and wait for rains,’”’ patiently wait at 
times, but always with the belief that God’s plan is a 
good working plan, and faith can do wonders to-day n 
less than in days of old. 
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Prayer. 


BY LOUISE WINSLOW KIDDER. 


O Thou who knows our hearts, read thou aright! 
Forgive the thoughts that are not highest, best! 
Forgive, O God, and help us to be strong! 

Pity our weakness, guide our footsteps, lest 

The future bring only remorse, unrest; 

The paths we tread are tortuous and long— 

O the great shadow of the soul’s sad night! 

"Tis vain to question why our deed is wrong, 
Tis hard to find the way that leads to light: 
But, thou, our God, our Father, Guide, and Friend, 
When all our human power seems at an end, 
Reach forth thy hand and save us by thy might! 


The Near View of God. 


BY WILLIAM T. SEEGER. 


Here are two statements taken at random from writ- 
ings, not editorial, found in a recent number of the 
Register :— 

“God dwells in the heart of each of us.” 

“Character is God in humanity.”’ 

These assertions are fairly characteristic of liberal 
Christian thought to-day; but can they be said to do jus- 
tice to the religion that results from seeing clearly and 
thinking straight? Are they adequate expressions of re- 
ligious knowledge, or even of the better kind of faith? 
If not, wherein are they lacking, and can they be im- 
proved in such a radical manner as to realize the growing 
aspiration for closer intimacy with “‘the deep things of 
God’’? It is frequently said that words are all too feeble 
to express these “deep things,’”’ and that those who feel 
them the most say the least: yet, if we are sufficiently 
painstaking to think thoroughly, while choosing the 
most fitting words at our command, the result may prove 
revealing to some, though perhaps disturbing to others. 

Of those liberals who agree with the first of the above- 
stated assertions, perhaps a few would go further and 
say that God not only dwells in each of us, but is actu- 
ally the spiritual centrality of us—the highest part of 
our composite being. Other liberals, probably a larger 
proportion, while not willing to go so far in pantheism, 
are inclined toward an apparently similar view; 7.e., 
theistic individualism, an outline of which is here pre- 
sented :— 

Of one’s being—composed of spirit, soul, and body— 
the spirit is the progressive individuation of God and 
the true, divine self. This spirit, or higher self of man, 
is a part of God, an atom or monad of God, so to speak, 
nucleated in an individual organism, and, as such,—being 
conditioned and limited by its union with lower forms of 
life,—no longer God, but rather God-potentiality; for 
only that which has the completeness of God can take 
the name thereof. This limitation, or descent into the 
finite, is followed by a gradual process of development, 
which is the only way whereby ignorance is dispelled by 
knowledge and the finite becomes infinite. The whole 
course of world-development is just this gradual process 
wherein God-potentiality is demonstrating its God- 
becoming, and any individual being who has succeeded 
in thus demonstrating, in his own life, up to the high 
attainment of God-consciousness and the attributes that 
belong with it, is actually God individualized. 

Now, if the pantheistic or monistic conception were 
true, we should have a strikingly different civilization 
from that which exists. Its non-limited God in man 
would exercise such a powerful sway over his mind that 
evil suggestions would quickly be burned away like fog 
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before the sunshine, and the divine life would be appre- 
ciated as the only rational and normal life. But a per- 
tinent query suggests itself here. Could there be any 
capacity for such appreciation, were men mere automa- 
tons of God? ‘To this only a negative seems possible. 
In theistic individualism there are no such disagree- 
ments with facts, and the ‘“‘problem of evil’’ burdens it 
with no difficulty. According thereto, man’s spirit is 
not the complete being that God is. It is, at first, no 
more God than the acorn is the lofty and majestic oak. 
It has to grow and expand, in a tentative manner, by 
laborious effort, using the soul as a working basis. It 
learns to overcome evil while learning to rise above 


‘ignorance, and, after the attainment, sees clearly that 


the depraved are but the deprived, and that God cannot 
prevent evil any more than ignorance except through a 
gradual process such as we see going on everywhere. 

Some minds are puzzled by the question, Does God 
evolute? ‘The old-time theological idea of the eternal, 
unchangeable Absolute still throws its spell over them, 
and few attempt to analyze it with a view to modifica- 
tion. But the answer here is readily reached. God— 
understood as complete or fulfilled, the world-wide mean- 
ing—does not evolute. That which does evolute—de- 
velop, rather—is the divine monad, or God germ, planted 
in the boundless garden of experience. 

Recurring to the second of the assertions, quoted at 
the outset, it is found to be no more satisfactory than 
the first. While in rare instances character may be the 
evidence of God in man,—+.e., if godly,—such is not the 
case with mankind generally, as developed thus far. 
What might better be said is that character (7.e., as dis- 
tinguished from no character) is the fruit of the God- 
becoming growth of man’s spirit. 

Imagine, now, what a change for the better would 
come over the life of the civilized world if the near view 
of God—+.e., God as individuated in and by man’s spirit— 
were to be substituted for the remote, distorted, eccle- 
siastical view. _Men and women would no longer don 
and doff religion to suit the occasion. They would no 
more doff it than voluntarily be skinned. They could 
not help seeing that their best prospects in life here and 
hereafter all centred in the path of a consecrated indi- 
vidualism, devotion to the interests of their own divine 
self, as opposed to the vanities of their undivine or lower 
self. Self-interest, surely, is the prime mover of man’s 
activities. Change the conception of the self’s develop- 
ment, rectify it, disentangle it from personalism, see it 
as the God-becoming, as far and away the best of all 
desirable boons, and then let self-interest do its utmost! 

Although not noticed by many, it is really the higher 
individualism, the chosen guiding genius of democratic 
peoples, that is rapidly making untenable the last strong- 
hold of absolutism, or monarchical religion, with its awe- 
compelling, super-rational Ruler enthroned on high. 
The best that we see in self-rule, on the plane of civics, 
is bound to augment and intensify on the higher plane 
of religion. In that kind of individualism which mani- 
fests itself first in self-reliance, then in disinterested self- 
assertion, and lastly in self-reverence, should one look 
for the means of gaining the near view—the vitally help- 
ful view—of God. ‘Those who make a religion of altru- 
ism and habitually regard individualism as antagonistic 
and egotistic, while taking no care to discriminate between 
personal and super-personal self, will do well to ponder 
again and again the ‘‘first and great commandment.” 
It is for them to explain why they allow the significance 
of the greater to be obscured by that of the lesser, the 
second, ‘‘ which is like unto it,” but can nowise take the 
place of it. If done with ever-increasing sincerity and 
understanding, the loving of ‘thy God” evinces and 
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evokes all the religion that the highest type of man can 
realize here or hereafter; but what proportion of the 
many liberals who accept this truism have made the 
vital connection between it and theistic individualism, 
through which alone the full realization is gained? 

In the later modern attempt to think adequately con- 
cerning God, have Channing, Parker, Emerson, Marti- 
neau, and other leaders summed up for the liberals so 
comprehensively that no further enlightenment is to be 
expected? They have dwelt devotedly upon the divine 
nearness, the divine love, the divine immanence co- 
ordinate with divine transcendence. They have,.in one 
sense or another, identified God and man. But, as to 
the latter, is their thought definite and thorough enough 
to be satisfying? 

Those who have long noticed a lack in this respect 
may find that the concept of the divine individuation 
opens a hidden door into that holy of holies which is 
theirs and God’s alike,—a door of whose existence a faint 
hint has come, now and then, but toward which no way 
of approach has been found. 


Stand-bys. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL, 


I was having an exchange of pulpits awhile ago with a 
brother minister in a little country town of New England. 
It was a dark, stormy morning late in November. ‘The 
members of the society, few at any time, were scattered 
through a farming community, some of them at consid- 
erable distance from the church; and as Fred, the min- 
» ister’s son, walked with me up to the building at the ap- 
pointed service hour, the lad, with inherited ministerial 
anxiety, expressed a doubt as to whether we should have 
a multitude of people assembled with us that day to keep 
holy time together. Not a person was to be seen at the 
door, not even the faithful janitor, not even one of the 
group of well-dressed and observant young men usually 
at its side. The long line of horse sheds was entirely 
empty. No small boy sent ahead to keep him out of 
mischief, and to save his clothes from destruction on the 
stairway banisters at home, was visible stoning the geese, 
or trying to walk the path of rectitude on the top of a 
rail fence. And, as I looked abroad over the wet desola- 
tion, the unencouraging question arose as to whether 


the preacher himself would not have to be the chief part . 


of his congregation. 

Just then in the distance, down through an avenue 
of trees tossing their branches as if in warning and as- 
tonishment, the glimpse was caught of three female 
figures, cloaked and umbrellaed, struggling with the 
sleet and wind in the direction of the church. 

“Ah, there they come,” exclaimed Fred, ‘the three 
stand-bys! I thought I should see them! Father calls 
them his three stand-bys, because it makes no difference 
how hot or cold or stormy it is, they are always sure to 
be present; and father knows that, even if nobody else 
is on hand, he will at any rate assuredly have them to 
hear his sermon.” 

I watched the figures thus designated with no small 
degree of interest, as in a zigzag course, with many a 
tack and close hauling of the dress, they made their way 
slowly up into the meeting-house portal, and thence 
with us around the register into its otherwise vacant 
room. One of them was past middle life, the gray locks 
the wind had displaced falling softly over her forehead; 
the other two, sisters, not so old, but still no longer in 
the strength and freshness of youth. All three were 
wholesome, good-looking women, evidently of the large- 
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hearted rather than strong-minded type, and with 
something in their faces, a sort of divine glow, finer than 
the light of intellect, which at once arrested attention. 
It was easy to see that the fidelity and steadfastness 
from which they had got their title were not of the out- 
ward act alone, but born and nurtured in the soul; easy 
to understand how three such faces as theirs could light 
up any place, even in the darkest day of winter. And, 
as I thought of the other little groups like them to be 
found in all churches and all departments of life, —we had 
a few more that day,—and of the service they are render- 
ing every good cause, a sermon was preached to me a 
deal better than anything I could have said to 
them. 

The simple presence of such persons in a church is 
itself to every minister a powerful encouragement and 
help. He is of course glad to see his occasional hearers, 
—the guest from some other denomination who drops 
in to learn his side of infinite truth; the poor mother, the 
stand-by of home, who has a breakfast and a husband 
and three or four children to attend to in the morning, 
so she can get out only now and then; the young men of 
his ecclesiastical garden, rare flowers, whose eyes and 
religious natures open usually only in the latter part of 
the day, but who, once or twice a year, under the stimulus 
of a new suit of clothes, blossom out in the forenoon; 
the religious casual, well described by Horace as the 
small and infrequent worshipper, owning, perhaps, a 
pew, but occupying it so seldom that, when used, it has to 
be found for him by the janitor; the bevy of bright 
girls, always active at socials and church suppers, who 
remember sometimes that Sundays and sermons are also 
a part of religion; and the crowd of strangers who ap- 
pear Sunday nights when it has been advertised that he 
is going to preach on ‘‘The Kingdom of Satan”’ or ‘‘The 
Doings of ,the Devil’ or “The Sowing of Wild Oats,” 
or some similarly sacred theme. But, after all, it is the 
stand-bys, the men, often old ones, and the women, 
often farthest from the church, who are absolutely 
certain to be in their places punctually at every service, 
whatever the season or the weather or the subject of 
the sermon,—these that he learns to look upon with 
special delight and to find the sources of his greatest 
earthly inspiration. What is winter, what are rainy 
days, what are snows half a fathom deep, when he has 
before him the prospect of their bright faces looking up 
to his and their warm hearts ready to drink in his truth? 
I know of a minister who never goes to church with such 
a light step and elastic spirit as on stormy Sundays, 
sure, as he then is, of meeting there the picked audience, 
the sifted wheat of souls, who are present because they 
really want religious help and want at the same time to 
help religion. Fred’s father is a type of all preachers. 
There is none of them who, with three stand-bys to en- 
courage him, cannot face bravely what is sometimes 
regarded as the devil’s most powerful artillery, the 
gaping mouths of threescore empty pews. Their winter 
cloaks and brightening eyes allure him on amid bare 
walls, murky shadows, closed hymn-books, broken fans, 
and the awful echoes of his own voice from truth to 
truth and from charge to charge, as the white plume of 
Henry of Navarre led on his followers amid the shouts 
and groans and carnage of the battlefields of France. 
And. when the sermon is over and he comes down from 
the pulpit, and they stop to shake hands with him, as 
real stand-bys always do, and ask him if it is not hard 
preaching to so few, he answers, without even a minister’s 
white lie, that it is the jolliest thing in all the world to 
preach to such a few; and he goes home to his slippers 
and cold meat, feeling that he has fought a good fight, 
and that his seed—for that is what a minister’s shot 
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ought always to be—has fallen into good ground, even 
though it be into a patch of it no larger than three pews. 

Equally valuable is the attendance of such persons at 
prayer-meetings, Sunday-schools, sewing circles, Alliances, 
and at all parish gatherings. Numbers are nice, new- 
comers needful, and doubtless it is well to have a relig- 
ious excitement now and then that will bring into them 
all the floating material of the community. But every 
minister, every worker, knows that such flood tides of 
interest will not, cannot, last. The enthusiasm dies, the 
crowded rooms thin out, and there comes a lull when 
only a few of the old plodding, never-tired workers are 
left. They are the stand-bys. They bridge over the in- 
tervals from excitement to excitement, are the only mem- 
bers, sometimes, who give societies a continuous life. 
They are not noisy, not conspicuous, not always the 
leaders and go-ahead people; and in the full sweep of 
prosperity, like the rocks on the seashore when the tide is 
in, are often lost sight of and forgotten. But, when the 
tide ebbs, when there is no minister to the society, and 
no popularity, when trouble and trial and disaster come, 
then, like the rocks, they rise again distinct and visible, 
and the society endures, endures, perhaps, as a light- 
house amid the stormy waves, because it has their strong 
souls on which to rest. Rev. W. H. Murray several years 
ago had a lecture on “ Deacons,’’ in which he easily raised 
a laugh at the two or three officers of this name, always 
on hand at prayer meetings, who used to stand up year 
after year to make the same long prayer, and give the same 
juiceless exhortation. But, after all, it is just such old 
men, always there and always doing their best, even 
though it is the same antiquated best, who for more than 
two hundred years in New England have kept these meet- 
ings in existence and afforded religion the limbs, whistling 
and bare as they were in the cold winter, on which to 
hang its leaves and flowers and fruit when the springtime 
of revivals came round again. A hard, ungrateful heart 
must that clergyman have, who does not love and bless 
these old, faithful, always-present souls, whether deacons 
or not, whose only gift is—as truly a divine one as any 
dash of leadership or brilliancy of prayer—simply to 
stand by him in times of loneliness, unpopularity, and 
spiritual deadness. 

It is not in religious matters alone, however, that there 
are stormy Sundays and empty seats, nor in sewing 
circles and prayer meetings only that there are glacial 
epochs, ebb-tides of interest, and the need of slender 
bridges over which for life’s forces to march, but they 
occur in every field where human beings are called upon 
to act. 

During the golden years of youth we like new friend- 
ships, new faces, new homes, new gods. The more 
lovers, the more popularity, the more changes of scene, 
the more happiness, it is thought. Every fresh opening 
is hailed with enthusiasm, every fresh acquaintance 
with delight. Every good-looking girl outside of his 
own home is to the young man an angel, every sprucely 
dressed man to the girl a possible hero. And age, ex- 
perience, fidelity, tried and familiar things, have no show 
then by the side of novelty, dash, and brilliancy, 

But no one can go far on his way without finding that 
the real gold of friendship is not in the crowd, not in pop- 
ularity, not in the sparkle of new eyes and the clasp of 
new hands, however pleasant, but rather in the two or 
three old stand-bys whose worth trouble has put to the 
test. The warm, true, faithful hearts, the men and 
women who have stood by us in the midst of darkness 
and disappointment, mistakes of judgment, failures in 
business, losses of popularity,—ay, and in the midst of 
our sins,—the stormy day friends who come to us in 
our solitude, all the more certainly because, as they 
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fear, nobody else will come,—no person has ever known 
friendship, all the joy and strength it can give, till he has 
had two or three of such friends. It is worth meeting 
misfortune and disaster, worth losing the friendships of 
the crowd and the world, just to catch the gleam of their 
bright faces looming up through the darkness and to feel 
the clasp of their warm hands reaching out through the 
coldness. They light up the world’s great temple with 
a splendor such as never came from the eyes of beauty; 
cheer us on amid empty purses, dismal times of trade, 
and the silence of all other songs with an inspiration 
never. breathed by the tongues of gathered thousands. 
I heard of such a one once, an old maid, always doing 
kind deeds, who, in addition to the twelve spools of 
black thread already in her work-basket, went down the 
village street a cold, rainy day, to buy still another of a 
merchant having a hard time, whose store no one else 
for twelve hours had entered,—how weakly insignificant 
as a matter of business, ‘‘but the turning-point,”’ said 
he afterwards, “‘of my fortune and the saving of my 
soul.”” Happy is that man or woman arriving in life’s 
journey, some stormy morning, on a hill-top which all 
others, perhaps, have deserted, who can look down the 
avenue lined, it may be, with leafless winter trees, and 
see struggling up to him against the sleet and rain two 
or three of such old stand-bys. 

It is friends of this stamp that God gives naturally to 
every human being in those of the family and the home. 
The fathers and mothers, the brothers and sisters, they 
who have watched over us in our cradles, played with us 
in our childhood, grown up with us side by side to man- 
hood and womanhood, their life-stream one with ours; 
they who, amid all faults and failures, have loved us 
simply because we were ourselves, drawing nearer to us 
with every stormy day of life, and whose affection some- 
times not even prison doors can shut out,—a heritage 
of devotion more or less perfect, to which every child 
of earth is born,—it is these who are true stand-bys, 
these that are worthy types of the fidelity and steadfast- 
ness of the Everlasting Love. 

And, when extreme old age has come upon them and 
they can give to others no longer their care and devotion; 
when children and children’s children have to do for them, 
upholding their feeble steps, dressing their aged forms, 
consoling their aches and pains, and smoothing their 
way down to the last long slumber, not less are they 
deserving of the name. It is well-known that the tall 
trees of the orchard and forest are able to brave the 
winter’s storm and lift their heads aloft in the summer 
skies, not by reason of their fresh life alone, which ex- 
ists only in the narrow circle between the trunk and the 
bark, and is renewed every season, but because they 
keep at their core, sheltered and protected by the new 
life, the old fibre stored there, some of it thirty, fifty, 
and a hundred years ago. And who has not known of 
families held together amid all the storms of human life 
and growing every year more beautiful and saintly be- 
cause they had at their centre an old father or mother 
or grandparent folded in and cherished by the currents 
of their fresh young hearts. Thank God, it is not only 
by the love, sympathy, and care received that we 
live, but often, far more, by those which we give. Chil- 
dren never grow up so nobly and well, homes are never 
so genial and lovely, as when there are aged and, it may 
be, invalid forms among them, mourning, perhaps, 
that their life-work is over, because they can no longer 
care for others, but doing, perhaps, the best part of it 
in being cared for themselves. And unwise, as well as un- 
grateful, is that boy or girl, that man or woman, gone 
out into the rush and glitter of the world and rejoicing 
there in other friendships and other loves, who does not 
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remember and cherish the old father and mother left at 
home, and keep the paths still open and worn which 
lead back to their doors and to their hearts. 

Of a similar character is the blessedness which is pos- 
sible for the ripeness and old age of wedded life. The 
theories and practices which make the marriage relation 
only a partnership to be dissolved at pleasure, what- 
ever else may be said in their favor, strike a deadly blow 
at an element in it which has the possibility, as time goes 
on, of becoming supreme over all others. Marriage in 
some of its practical manifestations is undeniably the 
occasion of an immense amount of misery, crime, in- 
justice, and down-dragging, is one of the most perplexing 
institutions with which society and religion have to deal; 
but, in its ideal shape, of all the evidences of God’s good- 
ness to be found on this earth, all the indications that he 
cares for human beings with the love of a Father, as well 
as with the wisdom of a Creator, there is none quite 
equal to his providing for them a relation between the 
sexes in which the members of each are moved by the 
strongest of all ties to stand by those of the other in all 
the varied scenes of human life. If it is an ideal not 
always realized in full, it is one that is approached a 
great deal oftener than those who satirize it are willing 
to allow. Many a couple living together thirty, forty, 
fifty years, have found that the most blessed part of 
their union was not the romance and splendor of its 
early days, not the richer development which it gave all 
through to their characters, not even the children who 
were gathered around its shrine, but the intimacy and 
reliability of its companionship, the fact that it gave 
them each in the other a near and faithful stand-by,— 
a blessing coming to them the fullest when the fervor 
of youth had gone, and their children had left the home 
nest, and amid the chills of age they stood on the thresh- 
old of the great eternalhouse. ‘‘Ihadahappy marriage,” 
said a lady, “‘but its happiest memory is what I did for 
my husband in his long final sickness, as I think it was 
also his happiest experience that I was with him to do 
it.”” And, apart from all questions of morality, who, if 
he is wise and wants the best the two sexes can give, 
would make marriage the transitory affair that would 
take out of its vows this stand-by element ? 

Stand-bys are usually thought of as conservatives 
upholding the past, and having no part to perform in 
revolutions, reforms, and the progress of society into new 
fields of truth and duty; and indeed all such move- 
ments are sure to find men in plenty who in the lower 
meaning of the words stand by when they are going on,— 
stand by with indifference and let others do jtheir work, 
or stand by as Saul did at the martyrdom of Stephen, 
consenting to see them stoned and holding the raiment 
of those who do the stoning. 

Yet even in progress and reform the opportunity and 
need are not lacking—yea, are imperative and abundant— 
for those, also, who will stand by them in the better 
sense of being their active and steadfast friends. For 
progress and reform are like trees of the garden. To 
put forth new leaves and bear new fruit they must have 
a trunk of unchanging principles, those of justice, liberty, 
right, and humanity, on which for the new leaves and 
fruit to grow; and they who stand by these principles 
when men, and perhaps nations, are tempted to forsake 
them in the pursuit of some seeming good, why is not 
their work as valuable for progress and reform as that 
of the men who grow on them the world’s improved 
conditions? 

Nor are the new movements themselves entirely with- 
out need of their special kind of help. It is not the 
dashing leaders, the brilliant orators, and the advanced 
thinkers alone, important as their service is, who con- 
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stitute the whole force by which the success of a cause is 
won; but the sturdy men and women who, when the 
first enthusiasm for it has cooled off, and persecution, 
or, what is worse, indifference, has come in, go up all the 
same into its sanctuary and give it and giveits leaders 
the cheer of their two or three bright faces and faith- 
ful hearts, they who not only stand up for it, but stand 
by it,—their work, surely, which is to be counted in. 

We smile sometimes in reading Virgil’s Avnead at the 
way in which his ‘‘fidus Achates,” ‘fortis Gyas,”’ “fortis 
Cleanthus,’’ characters having but one attribute, appear 
again and again in its scenes as actors with the “‘pius 
Eneas’’; but the story in this respect is in perfect ac- 
cord with actual life, every hero being supported in his 
progress by a few just such faithful comrades, ‘“‘What 
good can I do here?’’ many a man and woman has 
mournfully asked in going to a temperance meeting or 
Anti-Slavery Convention, or other reformatory gather- 
ing, where they had no ability to speak, no possibility 
of making further conversions, and no new thing to hear. 
The good of standing by them is the answer, one of the 
greatest goods of all. The plan of Wellington at the 
Battle of Waterloo, as is well known, was simply to 
form his regiments in hollow squares, and then exhaust 
the enemy by repelling the attacks made against them. 
Again and again his squares were assailed with all the 
dash and brilliancy of a Frenchman’s charge. In vain: 
their efforts were like the rush of the sea against the 
sharp angles of its granite shore, the legions which made 
them being broken and rolled back in the foam and 
spray of human blood. ‘‘ Hard pounding this,’’ said the 
Iron Duke, as he threw himself into one of these fort- 
resses of living hearts, “but it all turns on who can stand 
pounding the longest.’’ And Waterloo’s bloody field 
was gained, one of the sixteen decisive battles in the 
world’s history, because Englishmen that day stood 
pounding the longest, or, in other words, were such good 
stand-bys. So in the world’s great moral battles the 
men who can form themselves into hollow squares, 
squares whose lines are trued by the everlasting right, 
and in the darkness and discouragement of the battle’s 
pelting rain have learned the tactics of standing firmly 
by their cause, and of standing longest the pelting of 
their foes,—they are the ones who will remain at last 
masters of the field. 

All honor, then, in the church, in the home, in the 
world, and in the battlefields of truth and right, to those 
whose genius and mission are to be simply stand-bys. 
They may not win always the laurels of earth, their 
position may be less strikingly brilliant than that of the 
world’s inspirers and leaders, and sometimes they may 
be despised and laughed at by their restless brothers,— 
sometimes may despise themselves, but not the less 
they are the Lord’s anointed, not the less the doers for 
him of a precious work. And, when the end comes and 
the laurels for the eternal years are given out, the Lord 
of the whole earth, whose causes they have stood by 
here, will in turn stand by them there; and out of thin 
churches and wearisome prayer-meetings and long years 
of faithful service in the home, and out from the world’s 
great battlefields,{they shall be called up to the front 
ranks of honor, and be stand-bys forever around the 
eternal throne. 

GREENFIELD, MAss. 


The great thing is to have felt the sanctity and im- 
mortal beauty in our obscure destiny, to have been led 
by a series of experiences to love this life for its griefs 
and hopes, to love men for their weakness and greatness, 
and to belong to humanity through the heart, the in- 
telligence, and the soul,—Wagner, 
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Literature. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By Washington Glad- 
den. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$2 net—It might be difficult to classify 
these most delightful Recollections accord- 
ing to divisions made in Anna Robeson 
Burr’s recent exhaustive study of The 
Autobiography. Certainly, it is not ex- 
clusively a self-revelation; fortunately there 
is not a morbid strain init; it does not, of 
course, lay bare any such secret and very 
unpleasant springs of action as we have ex- 
posed by Rousseau and Cellini, or even by 
the vain but gifted child, Marie Bashkirtseff. 
It is not even primarily a study in religious 
development. No; as the little girl said, 
her dog was not a mastiff, or a spitz, or a 
terrier, it was “‘just plain dog,” so this is 
just a plain but very charming presentment 
of the life of a brave, modest, helpful man, 
who has lived over seventy years, but who 
still feels young, or only middle-elderly, and 
who tells a story that should stir and warm 
every thinking man who readsit. For many 
of us, some of whose days at least are among 
those here described, who lived through the 
glory and gloom of the Civil War, who per- 
haps went to “‘a fresh-water college,” who 
knew either at first or second hand many of 
the men and measures here portrayed, who 
have witnessed some of these heresy trials, 
and, like Mr. Gladden, have come into the 
larger liberty of a more cheerful faith, such 
a story as this is most grateful. Of course, 
as he himself admits, this writer has not the 
wonderful story to tell that we get from 
Jacob Riis or Booker Washington. No 
matter: it is the record of a brave, splendid 
struggle for light for himself and for others. 
From the life of comparative poverty, at 
least of hardship and privation, from nar- 
rowness and rigidity of thought, out into 
the large liberty of the sons of God,—this is 
the story. And, moreover, it introduces all 
the best men and measures and many of 
the most stirring events connected with life 
in America for the last seventy years. ‘There 
is a vivid picture of the small “‘fresh-water”’ 
college, Williams, and of the commanding 
figure of Mark Hopkins, to sit with whom in 
conversation on a pine bench made a good 
enough college for anybody! ‘There is a de- 
lightful presentment of Springfield, the 
Springfield Republican, and Sam Bowles, of 
whom this capital story is told. Bowles 
feared that Hayes was ‘‘a man of putty,’’ 
and he was greatly surprised at the unex- 
pected excellence of his cabinet. When 
Mr. Gladden asked, ‘‘How now?” Bowles 
answered: ‘‘ Well, it’s too good to believe. 
I didn’t think they’d let him do it. The 
fact is, parson, there’s one element these 
fellows never count on, and that is God.’ 
On the New York Independent Mr. Gladden 
did much fearless and conscientious work; 
and, if he had not been, first of all, a preacher, 
he admits that the newspaper would have 
made a very loud call to him. He believed 
that the mission of the Church is to apply 
Christianity to the world; to keep men in 
business, in their social conditions, where 
they most need salvation. If people are 
not helped there, what is the Church for? 
It becomes too often a club house for saving 
poor little pitiful souls, “Applied Christian- 
ity” must grapple with such abominable 
political economy as the “supply and de- 
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mand” theory; must do justly between 
employees and employed; must show good 
will to those who are suspicious of every 
church agency. It is still remembered how 
Mr. Gladden stood out against receiving 
money for church purposes from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Whether right or wrong, 
one must admire the honesty and the courage 
of the man. It was the same man who 


'strove to tell the truth in ‘‘Who Wrote the 


Bible?” who once stood before a meeting 
of laborers and gave them some very good 
blows from the shoulder; and though all 
that he said did not sit smiling to their 
heart, yet because they recognized that he 
meant to deal fairly with them, at last they 
applauded him to the echo. He has more 
than once in his pastorates been influential 
in municipal affairs; but after all, as he 
himself says, his prime business has been 
that of a minister of religion, of a religion 
that has stood for friendship,—friendship 
with God and man, And who can estimate 
the power of such a religion, outworking in 
this country for fifty years? Yet all this 
is narrated without the least grain of self- 
glorification—indeed, more than half the 
time Mr. Gladden is telling of other men and 
measures. But how cana man be concealed, 
even by his modesty? Such a life as this, 
in its courage, its honesty, and its truth— 
just standing in its lot, and always standing 
for the best things,—is enough to make one 
glad that we live in America, where such 
beneficient forces as these described can 
have full play. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A Critical and 
Comparative Study. By Anna Robeson 
Burr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$2 net— Undoubtedly one of the strongest 
needs of the human soul is to express itself 
sometimes in action, and then we may 
have great generals and captains of industry; 
or in writing, and we have the poets and 
novelists; or perhaps in delivering the 
thoughts of others, and we have the trage- 
dians, in ‘‘a part to teara cat in,” though in 
private life they themselves may seem the 
mildest of men. But self-revelation of some 
sort is necessary to even the least effectual 
of us. Hence the autobiography, ranging 
from the morbid and most curious self- 
depreciation—mixed with an odd self- 
glorification, where ‘their glory is their 
shame’’—of a Rousseau, to the calm, dis- 
passionate judgment upon himself of a 
Stuart Mill or a Herbert Spencer. But, in 
whatever form, if only it be a sincere ex- 
pression of the man, that self-revelation is 
one of the most precious of human documents. 
This fairly monumental study of The Auto- 
biography examines nearly all the possible 
motives that have led men to write their 
lives, gives much about the style in which 
they have been written and the attitude 
their authors have occasionally — struck. 
For too often, unfortunately, such a de- 
cided pose is taken, as, for instance, in 
Rousseau, or perhaps in even the autobi- 
ography of that arrant knave, Benvenuto 
Cellini, who, though a big liar and a cut- 
throat and general rascal, does, after a fash- 
ion, wish to present himself as a pretty 
fellow. Miss Burr has made an exhaustive 
study of her subject, has evidently ransacked 
libraries, and has come home with’rich spoils. 
She gives us the autobiography in all its 
varieties, finding three archetypal forms: 
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these three great types are Cesar, Augustin, 
and Cardan. She shows also, the relation of 
the autobiography to literature; how it has 
helped out, for example, the novel. Then 
we have what we may call the psychology 
of the matter—e.g., the relation of the sub- 
ject to religion, as in the pius ecstasy of 
Teresa or the abnormal experiences of 
Saint Patrick or of ‘“‘the Blessed Henry 
Suso.” All this last, of course, lies in that 
subtle territory bordering on insanity that 
Prof. James has exploited in his ‘‘ Vanities of 
Religious Experience.” ‘There is an inter- 
esting chapter on “The Nervous System 
of the Past”: apparently we have just be- 
come. conscious that we have nervous sys- 
tems, and the Chapter on ‘‘Homer,”’ among 
other illustrations, introduces—who would 
have looked for them in that gallery ?—Dr. 
Edgeworth and Mr. Thomas Day! But we 
all know that unconscious humor is the most 
humorous of all._ Here are a few interesting 
judgments, by the way: ‘‘The influence of 
Rousseau over the reverent mind would 
seem to be largely the influence of a coura- 
geous candor, like tragedy, purging the soul 
with pity and terror.” (We may remember 
that a grave and very serious person like 
George Eliot felt that the effect of Rousseau 
was almost religious.) In spite of all her 
visions and ecstasies, the value of Saint 
Teresa’s autobiography is largely in “‘the 
virtuous, healthy mental attitude and un- 
doubted mental vigor. Apart from her 
mysticism, she is a woman of intellect, 
healthy vigor, and healthy imagination, 
not without humor.” Brave, plucky Mrs. 
Oliphant’s autobiography strikes a poignant 
note ‘‘George Eliot never knew. ... It is the 
average, every-day woman’s experiences 
this woman writes of, and so courageously!” 
Miss Burr does not share in the Carlyles’ 
laughter at the idea of J. S. Mill’s owing 
anything to his wife’s intellect. ‘‘ Another 
view suggests that it might be harder to 
deceive as to her intellectual qualities a 
man of Mill’s standards than if he had been 
more a man of the world.” Finally, of 
Augustin: “To analyze, to study one’s self 
for the glory of God, the humiliation of one’s 
own sin, and the aid of other poor stumbling 
creatures—this is Augustin’s great thought; 
so far as we can trace it, it belongs only to 
him.” 


KNOWLEDGE, LIFE, AND REALITY. By 
George Trumbull Ladd. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.—Prof. Ladd in this essay has 
certainly produced a readable and thought- 
ful book. At a time when philosophy is 
making a bid for popularity, he has not 
become the victim of cheapness and super- 
ficiality. The reader will find within the 
covers of this book all the great philo- 
sophical problems of the ages touched upon. 
He will be able to look at the universe 
through the eyes of a man who has spent 
his life in the interest of reflective thought. 
If he care at all about such things, his atten- 
tion will be held spellbound to the last. 
Prof. Ladd is a student of no mean accom- 
plishment. He has published monographs 
upon the main themes of psychology and 
philosophy. His work on physiological psy- 
chology was a pioneer in this department 
in the English language. But the beloved 
teacher—for such is the author to hundreds 
of philosophical students in this country and 
throughout the world—needed a brief sum- 
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mary, needed it for both the technical scholar 
and the general reader, and such is this book. 
Schopenhauer in the preface to his great 
work, The World as Will and Idea, stated 
the idea of which the subsequent pages were 
but an illustration: he stated it so that the 
reader who did not care.to go further would 
be in possession of the main thought in any 
case. This volume of 550 pages will give 
the reader a very readable summary of 
Prof. Ladd’s view of philosophy and its 
main departments, such as metaphysics, 
theory of knowledge, ethics, esthetics, and 
philosophy of religion; but the reader who 
will care to pursue his studies further » ill 
naturally refer to the many works covering 
at greater length and in more _ technical 
form these subjects. We might as well 
say the reader will find in this volume 
an antidote to such superficial philosophy 
which to-day goes under the name of 
“Pragmatism.’’ Prof. Ladd is both a sci- 
entist and a philosopher. While he takes 
us into the ideal realm of ethics and re- 
ligion, he keeps his feet securely upon the 
earth. While he soars with Plato, he does 
not forget the laboratory and all the care- 
fully wrought scientific results to which in 
our time we have attained. The rigid re- 
sults of science and the great ideals of phi- 
losophy and religion are thus harmonized for 
the effective uses of humanity. His notion 
of philosophy is that it is a progressive 
rational science of the truths presupposed 
and ascertained by the particular sciences 
with a view to ultimate reality. There is 
nothing closed about this, no limiting “‘belly- 
band” to his universe. His philosophy is 
open toward the sky and garners in all our 
human interests. The author does not con- 
ceal the avowed purpose of his work. He 
endeavors to find a basis through reflective 
thought for all our great ideals. He tries 
to meet the needs of the heart as well as the 
demands of the intellect, and he has suc- 
ceeded in a very masterful fashion. ‘This 
book can be commended without reserve to 
ministers, students, and all thoughtful read- 
ers. We should be rather surprised to hear 
of any one who did not feel, after a perusal 
of this volume, that his life was richer and 
that every fond ethical, religious, and in- 
tellectual ideal had been made more worthy 
in his sight. We need such books, never 
more than at present: they will help us 
hold our heads up as children of God and 
stem the tide of materialism and that type 
of commercialism which dries up the divine 
wellsprings of human life. 


Ann VERONICA. By H. G. Wells. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. H. G. Wells has the reputation 
of being a socialist. He also has the reputa- 
tion of writing many books, some of which 
have a serious purpose and some which are 
produced for the fun of it. Just what his 
intention is in this case the present writer 
does not feel competent to declare. The 
story opens with a bright and beautiful girl 
in a state of rebellion against her father. 
Two things he forbids, a scientific course of 
study which does not seem to him suitable 
for a young maiden and attendance at a 
fancy dress ball with friends whom he dis- 
likes. He will not yield and she will not 
submit, and the result is that she runs away 
to London with three pounds thirteen in her 
pocket. She had besides a watch and a few 
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things that might be pawned. She arrives 
in London, takes a room, looks for work, is 
insulted on the street, meets a treacherous 
friend who offers to lend her forty pounds, 
and with the money in hand gives up the 
attempt to find employment and continues 
her studies. Many things happen to her. 
She joins the Suffragettes and goes to jail. 
She dines in private rooms at restaurants 
with her false friend who finally shocks her 
by a blunt disclosure of his plans and her 
own folly in accepting his money. Mean- 
time, she had fallen in love with her scien- 
tifie teacher, a married man, who deserved 
a divorce which his wife, for reasons of her 
own, would not ask for. Ann Veronica had 
put aside with decision all low forms of 
human love; but now, carried away bya great 
flood of enthusiasm, she not only acknowl- 
edged her love for the married man, who 
did not ask it, but fairly threw herself at 
his head and induced him to abandon his 
work and go with her to Switzerland. Four 
years and a quarter later he and she re- 
appear, he a successful playwright and she 
his womanly and happy companion. Her 
father and her aunt come to dine, they em- 
brace her and forgive everything, and, so 
far as the author informs us, everything 
happens as it should happen and the end 
crowns the work. Now Mr. Wells has said 
some things about love and marriage which 
give us the right to suppose that in this 
romance he has not only set forth his idea 
of the causes of unrest among women, but 
has also described what he considers a proper 
substitute for lawful marriage. If he has 
done this as a socialist, he has put into the 
hands of his opponents a weapon which 
they will not hesitate to use. No enemy 
of socialists could have written, as an illus- 
tration of their domestic and social idea a 
more damning indictment of their doctrine. 
If Ann Veronica is a type of the young 
womanhood of our time which is striving 
and working for emancipation, some social 
problems confront us vastly more important 
than questions about wages and property. 


STRADELLA. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
To those who have read the novels pro- 
duced during these many years by Mr. 
Crawford the world of literature seems to 
be less attractive because he has vanished 
from it. He had a charm of his own, unique 
and indescribable. In part it may be ex- 
plained by saying that he was perfectly 
familiar with the scenes that he described, 
and that, as if by instinct, he was able to 
present the characters who appeared upon 
his mimic stage with the morals, manners, 
and social habits peculiar to the times in 
which they lived. The appearance of this 
posthumous work was unexpected. We 
hope it may indicate that there are still 
other unpublished romances to come. Stra- 
della, the hero of this one, was a famous 
singer and composer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The episode upon which the story is 
based Crawford found in ancient chronicles; 
but the incidents are of his own invention, 
and the two bravos who play such a large 
part in the fortunes of the runaway lovers 
the author claims as his own. In brief, the 
heroine is destined by her uncle by mar- 
riage to become his wife, not because there 
is love on either side but because she is beau- 
tiful, has a wonderful voice, and will be able 
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to interpret to the society in which he moves 
certain musical productions of which he is 
the dull but proud composer, In order to 
fit her for the part she is to play, he calls 
in Stradella to train her voice and to make 
her familiar with his musical pieces. The 
experiment is very successful. She gives to 
the dull compositions of her suitor a mean- 
ing which they never had before; but, un- 
fortunately for him, she falls in love with her 
teacher, and they two plan an elopement. 
Through many perils they escape, but the 
indignant uncle hires two bravos, gentle- 
men who have fallen from their high estate 
and are ready to sell themselves to the high- 
est bidder. They follow the lovers on their 
way to Rome, intercept them, and cause 
their separation with the imprisonment of 
Stradella. Then one adventure follows an- 
other in rapid succession, complications of 
many kinds ensue, and finally, escaping out 
of all their perils, the lovers are landed in 
Rome, and taken under the protection of 
the Holy Father himself. 


TuE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON. By Mar- 
garet Cameron. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50-——We have in 
this volume a successful combination of two 
things not always successfully combined, a 
novel and a record of travels. To get a 
young woman away from a lover who is con- 
sidered undesirable, she is sent with her 
uncle on a business trip to South America. 
As her uncle flatly refuses to be responsible 
for her unless she has a chaperon, the author 
is pressed into service. ‘They cross the Isth- 
mus and circumnavigate South America. 
The descriptions of the different cities at 
which they landed and transacted business 
are well written and interesting. Berenice 
Ames, the heroine of the story, has left home 
not merely in the mood of rebellion against 
her father and mother, but in a rage with 
Perry Waite, her lover, who was too wise to 
accept her rash offer to elope with him. At 
every port something happened, eligible 
gentlemen appeared on the scene, while the 
English ‘“‘Remittance man” flitted in and 
out making his plans to engage the affec- 
tions of the charming young heiress who 
had a fortune in her own right. The chap- 
eron was driven nearly distracted by the 
tangled plot of her protégée’s fortunes and 
by the offers of marriage which came to her- 
self from Uncle Beverly. ‘The interest is 
sustained until the last moment when, as 
was to be expected, everything came right 
and the strain of the chaperon was over 
with an offer of marriage for herself from 
an unexpected quarter which fulfilled the 
dreams of her youth. 


My Lapy or THE SourH. By Randall 
Parrish. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a tragical and romantic story 
of the Civil War. A Northern soldier, 
wounded and in danger of being taken 
prisoner in the darkness, waylays a Con- 
federate officer who is hastening to marry 
an unwilling girl and take her to a place of 
safety before he rejoins his command. The 
Yankee has heard the girl discussing the 
marriage which is forced upon her by her 
family, and when in the darkness, dressed 
in the uniform of the Confederate he has 
captured, is mistaken for the bridegroom. He 
allows the ceremony, to proceed, and then 
rides away with the girl to leave her in a 
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place of safety. She discovers that he is 
an enemy and learns his name, although she 
has not seen his face. What the result 
must be the reader foresees from the begin- 
ning; but for both of them there were many 
“moving accidents” and “hairbreadth 
’*scapes”’ before the course of true love could 
run smooth. The heroine is an attractive 
creature, and the many incidents of warfare 
with the adventures of the two lovers are 
sufficient of themselves to make the fortune 
of the story. Added to these there are 
many, as it seems to the writer, unnecessary 
episodes of mystery with secret passages 
and mysterious crimes which illustrate 
neither the fortunes of war nor the blood 
feuds which play a large part in the lives of 
some of the most conspicuous actors. 


From PoET To PREMIER. Poe, Lincoln, 
Holmes, Darwin, Tennyson, Gladstone. By 
Thomas R. Slicer, M.A. London and New 
York: The Grolier Society. $3 net.—In 
this wonderful year of anniversaries, mark- 
ing the passage of a century since many 
great men were born, Mr. Slicer has selected 
for commemoration six men, of whom 
one was a hero of science, two were states- 
men of renown, and three were poets. 
Into the studies necessary for the formation 
of any correct judgment of the character 
and services of these remarkable men Mr. 
Slicer has carried industry and critical skill. 
He has a genius for descriptive phrases 
which never served to him to better advan- 
tage than on this occasion. Hundreds of 
men and women in all parts of the world 
have tried their hands at estimates of the 
great centenarians who still live in their 
works, but few of them have found such 
generous publishers as the Grolier Society 
has proved to be in this case. ‘The volume 
that contains these addresses is a model 
of simplicity and elegance and for the price 
a marvel of cheapness. The portraits are 
etchings by C. X. Harris. 


Juuia Brink. By HENRY JAMES. NEW 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25-—Miss Bride, when the story opens, 
is in a quandary. She has been engaged 
six times; and her mother, after two divorces, 
is just making ready to get rid of her third 
husband. Two questions engage her at- 
tention, her mother’s second is on the eve 
of an engagement with a lady who has a 
comfortable fortune, but also has a preju- 
dice against divorces. Julia good-naturedly 
consents to assist her former step-father, 
and so treats him in the presence of the 
widow he wishes to marry that the widow is 
convinced not only that he is innocent, but 
also that he has been shamefully abused. 
Julia then gives her attention to her own 
problem. Her number six has become en- 
gaged to another young lady, and they two 
are willing to do what they can to smooth 
the way to Julia’s engagement to number 
seven, a man who has everything to make 
life desirable. When the curtain is rung 
down, Julia has tasted the bitterness of de- 
spair. Her butterfly life has ended in a 
conviction of certain ruin for all her social 
hopes and anticipations. 


THE RED Book or HEROES. 


By Mrs. 
Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net — 
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In the attractive, full-gilt style of the famous 
Fairy Book Series appears this volume of 
true stories, commemorating the great deeds 
of men and women who have walked the 
earth, without wings to help them over the 
hard places. ‘hese are al] people who have 
been in dead earnest, from gentle Florence 
Nightingale and the tiny Mother Abbess 
Angélique to Havelock and Gordon and 
Montrose and Hannibal. Not one of them 
all had much ease or peace in living; but such 
stories may, for a time at least, touch even 
the youngest child with the thought that in 
him, too, is something akin to heroic blood, 
since he can understand something of the 
spirit that chooses life to be difficult in hon- 
orable service rather than merely comfortable 
in sluggish inaction. Howard, the reformer, 
Father Damien among his lepers, Sir John 
More, and Palissy, the potter, are among 
the heroes of peace here presented with ad- 
miring warmth of description. 


THe Cuiyp You usED To BE. By Leo- 
nora Pease. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co—This book is one of those written 
for the people who know the experience 
when 


“A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again.’’ 

Childhood is not so far away after all, and 
a strange thing about it is that, once a cer- 
tain turning-point has been reached, it seems 
to come nearer and nearer as we go farther 
away from it. “A little record of a child 
character,” the author calls this sketch, 
but it has enough story interest to enter- 
tain the small child whose knowledge of 
life is all in the present tense. Mrs. Lucy 
Fitch Perkins has illustrated the book 
with ten full-page pictures, done in her 
characteristic and charming manner. 


Books for Small Children. 


Polly and Dolly is for children from five 
to seven, and may be used as a supplemen- 
tary first reader for children at school or 
read for pure amusement at home. Its 
writer, Mary Frances Blaisdell, has had 
much experience in writing for and about 
children, and may be trusted to give them 
something both interesting and helpful. 
(Little, Brown & Co., 60 cts.) 


The Bunnikins Bunnies in Camp, by 
Edith B. Davidson, is a delightful little 
book, fashioned somewhat after the manner 
of the Peter Rabbit stories, with rabbits 
and squirrels for its characters and amusing 
adventures and incidents for its material. 
It is not easy to find just the right book 
for very small children, but this satisfies 
both by text and illustration. It ought 
to hang on many a Christmas tree this 
year, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 50 cts. net.) 


Overheard wm Fairyland, by Madge A. 
Bigham, drew its first inspiration from Mr. 
Barrie’s delightful play of Peter Pan, and 
the kindergarten children to whom they 
were first told called them the Peter Pan 
tales. No better name could have been 
devised for them, since they have the spirit 
of genuine child understanding and sym- 
pathy with nature and life and all things 
innocent and happy and good. They are 
intended thus to give children a certain 
ethical culture, and in this intention the 
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author has surely not failed. The stories 
will be a treasure in home or kindergarten. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1,50.) 


Magazines. 

The American Journal of Theology is al- 
ways heavily laden with merchandise of the 
spirit brought from fat and near. The Octo- 
ber number is strong in its leading articles 
and rich in its many discussions of new 


books. ‘Three articles may be especially 
commended: ‘The Hellenization of the 
Jews,” by Rev. Dr. George H. Gilbert; 


“Present-day Religious Tendencies in India,” 
by Hem Chandra Sarkar; and ‘‘The Work- 
ings of Modernism” (a very able discussion), 
by J. R. Slattery of Paris. A point to be 
emphasized is well put in the opening ar- 
ticle (‘‘The Historical Study of Religions”), 
by Prof. Mackintosh, in the words: ‘No 
serious effort has been made to explain how 
the apostles came to fix on Jesus, a crucified 
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Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
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Jew, as the object of those infinite epithets 
of glory and transcendence which }Weinel 
says it was inevitable they should use. 
Granted that the idea of a divine and pre- 
existent Saviour was current in the world of 
that day, why identify Jesus with this 
figure of religious hope?” We need not 
go as far as the writer, but the facts do 
warrant us in going as far as this: It is in- 
conceivable that men should have applied 
these terms to a non-entity or to a man of 
mediocrity. Jesus could centre these hopes 
and aspirations upon himself only as he im- 
pressed people as being a supreme person- 
ality. No one attempts to put royal gar- 
ments on a mere pigmy. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Giant and the Star. By Madison 
Cawein. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Everybody knows that Madison Cawein can 
write poetry, and that he has written it 
by the bookful for older people; but not 
every one knows that he has also consid- 
ered the children and written boy rhymes 
straight from the shoulder, with all the 
boy language and boy spirit of a story book. 
It would not be surprising if he found his 
most loyal readers in the circle which the 
verses in this book will gather. 


As an illustrated seed catalogue is to the 
lover of a garden, so is the catalogue of 
The Mosher Books to a lover of good litera- 
ture. One might carry out the compari- 
~ son into details, did space allow; for, as the 
description of rare flowers and shrubs stirs 
the gardener to dreams of summer fragrance 
and beauty, so the brief book notes, the apt 
allusions and quotations, the hints of un- 
explored treasures, to be found in the ar- 
tistic announcements of Mr. Mosher of 
Portland carry with them the very at- 
mosphere of the library wherein the require- 
ments are not for ‘“‘anything that’s a book,” 
but for something unusual in matter, ex- 
quisite in form, appropriate in setting. 


One of the attractive small books 
published by the Pilgrim Press, is Dr. 
George A. Gordon’s talk about Crossing the 
Bar which is filled with thoughts, that 
are at once lofty and tender, concerning the 
great subject of immortality. Tennyson be- 
lieved, says Dr. Gordon, that the world of 
values for man is a world of values for God; 
that birth is but the shoreward sweep of 
the tidal life of God, and that death is but 
the seaward sweep as the tide returns. 
William Allen Knight, known far and wide 
by his interpretation of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, writes now of The Shepherd of Jebel 
Nur, another study in somewhat the same 
manner, blending the Oriental figures and 
Western thought. The Song of the Infinite is 
a monograph of the One Hundred and Third 
Psalm, written by Rev. Frank Crane. From 
first to last this psalm is a prayer of pure 
praise, the utterance of an overflowing 
heart put in flawless literary form, and the 
writer of this monograph brings out its 
strength and beauty. 


“Our fundamental concern as men... is 
not to be orthodox, but to be true; not to 
be in accord with tradition, but to be in 
accord with reality.” ‘The Christian in- 
tellect has gone outside organized Chris- 
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tianity for progress and, freedom.” ‘If 
we would renew our faith in historic Chris- 
tianity, we must do it through renewed 
faith in contemporary Christianity.” ‘‘The 
Calvinistic idea of God has become the su- 
preme incredibility: the whole crude scheme 
that goes with that original incredibility 
has fallen with it.” ‘The world cannot 
go beyond God, any more than a man can 
outrun his shadow.’’ ‘These are sentences, 
taken almost at random, from Dr. George A. 
Gordon’s noble sermon on The Spirit of 
Truth, which has been printed by itself in 
attractive form, fitted in an envelope and 
ready for mailing. In similar style are other 
small books or pamphlets, as a talk about 
The Mystery of Peace by George T. Smart, 
and The Sermon on the Mount with intro- 
duction by Rev. J. Edgar Park. ‘These are 
published by the Pilgrim Press and sold for 
35 cents each. 


The announcement that William Bellamy’s 
fourth century of Charades has appeared 
among the publications of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. means much to the initiated who 
know the wit and fancy that he puts into 
this branch of the fine arts. A new book 
from his genial pen ranks with a new novel, 
say, by Mrs. Ward——and, if one were to 
judge by her late stories, it yields a much 
fuller measure of content,—or with a new 
poem by the best of our living poets or 
most of our dead ones. The pleasure that 
comes from that soft explosion in the brain, 
when a hidden meaning flashes on the mind 
from an unexpected angle, is only appreciated 
when experienced. And the pleasure is so 
long drawn out before the hundred have 
been guessed that one has plenty of time 
to realize his indebtedness. As a resource 
for invalids or a mental companion on 
long walks (neither insistent nor obtrusive, 
but ready when needed) or an occupation 
for hours when one cannot use his eyes, 
these charades fill a useful place, though 
really no apology is needed for the cult. 


($1 net.) 


The Bibelot for November (Portland, Me.: 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains an interesting 
essay by James Smetham, on Alexander 
Smith, who, about fifty years ago, flashed 
upon the literary horizon,;—much like a 
rocket, which for a short moment illumines 
the sky, and then, alas! comes down only a 
stick. He fared like a few other poets who 
were not quite strong enough to bear the 
strain of an injudicious and wholly exag- 
gerated praise. His poetry, indeed, had 
some genuine merits, though they belonged, 
it may be, to the spasmodic school; but, as 
we Yankees are supposed to say, “‘his best 
holt” was his prose, and, as Mr. Smetham 
keenly suggests, his “‘ Dreamthorp”’ essays are 
likely to go down the stream more success- 
fully than ““The Life Drama” or ‘‘Edwin of 
Deira.” ‘This essay is in itself well worth 
preserving. Besides giving some interesting 
facts of the life of a man who ought not to 
be quite forgotten,—though like Fra Lippo’s 
picture, his ‘‘sudden triumph’s straw-fire 
flared and funked,’—it contains some very 
sound and just bits of criticism, and also 
some interesting passages from Smith’s own 
essays. For example, this about ‘‘Old 
Age,’”’ which, in spite of all the platitudes 
as to’its calmness and freedom from passion, 
can hardly be fortified ‘“‘to any great extent, 
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unless there can be a basis much deeper than 
can be arrived at by looking on that which 
now appears.” And again as to ‘‘ Dreams,” 
Mr. Smith thought that “the dream repre- 
sents the real man, that disguises and ac- 
cidental aids fall off from us in sleeping, and 
that we stand exposed to ourselves. ... Prob- 
ably something of our real character follows 
us into our dreams.’ ‘This well bolsters up 
Mr. Frederic Myer’s theory as to the great 
importance of the ‘‘sub-liminal conscious- 
ness,” which largely asserts itself in dreams. 
We are glad, too, to find allusion to another 
poet who is not as well known as he ought 
to be—Sydney Dobell, with the insertion of 
one of his fascinating ballads. This essay 
reminds us that in the death of Mr. Smetham 
literature lost an authentic critic. 
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Good-morning. 


A sunbeam touched my little bed. 
‘‘Good-morning, dear,” he gently said. 

I opened wide my sleepy eyes, 

And said, ‘‘Good-morning,” with surprise: 
“T cannot think that night is gone, 

And are you sure that this is morn?” 


The sunbeam laughed and shook his head. 

“Tast night you would not go to bed, 

And that is why you sleep so late, 

And make me climb the window-gate 

To say, ‘Wake up, you sleepy dear! 

Wake up—God bless you! Morning’s here. 
—Lydia A. Coonley Ward. 


»” 


For the Christian Register. 


Bertha of the Big Foot. 


Esther likes fairy stories——‘‘the more 
fairies the better,’”’ she told me the other day. 
Arthur likes truly stories, about princes 
and knights and crusaders, and he doesn’t 
care whether they turn out like fairy stories 
or not, if they are only true. Constance 
likes to-day stories, where the little girls 
are little girls, and have to do their own 
work or studying with no fairies to help 
them, and have no end of good times along 
with the rest of it; but she says, with a 
wisdom I hadn’t expected, ‘‘They usually 
end like fairy stories, any way; for, if you are 
good, things always come out right.” 

The other day, to satisfy everybody, I 
told the children a story without letting 
them know whether it was a fairy story or 
not, and, when I came to the end, they really 
couldn’t be sure. But I will tell you in the 
very beginning that Bertha of the Big 
Foot was a great queen of France and the 
mother of the magnificent Charlemagne, 
\ ho makes such a central point in history 
that you all have to learn about him at 
school,—and that means that he was very 
important indeed, does it not? 

When Queen Bertha was a young girl, 
long before she was a queen at all, she was 
known far and wide, first, for her wonderful 
golden hair, then for her sunny, friendly 
disposition, which made her charming to 
people of her own rank and gracious to the 
poor, and then for a misshaped foot, which 
gave her the name by which we know her 
best. I don’t believe that any one to-day 
can tell just what was the matter with her 
foot, but certainly it was nothing very 
dreadful, as it interfered neither with her 
work nor her pleasure; and it takes only a 
trifle to provide a nickname for a celebrated 
personage. 

Her chief companion in the great castle 
was her cousin Aliste, with whom she had 
been educated. Aliste was not nearly so 
tall as Bertha, but she had a way of drawing 
up her small figure which made her much 
more commanding in appearance, and her 
dark eyes flashed with disdainful pride where 
Bertha would only smile with sympathy or 
weep for pity. 

One day the girls were standing by a 
window, watching the pages of the castle as 
they were exercising their falcons in the 
courtyard, when a messenger bade Lady 
Bertha accompany him at once to an au- 
dience with her father. So unusual a sum- 
mons was this that the girls looked at each 
other in surprise that was half fear. 
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“Come with me, at least,’ pleaded Lady 
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bride, no one thougut of doubting her iden- 


Bertha, and Aliste accompanied her to the] tity, and the royal envoy, who alone knew 
great receiving room, where they found not|the truth, was then far away on a distant 


only Count Charibert and Bertha’s mother, 
the Lady Blanche, with their attendants, 
but a stranger, richly dressed. 

“JT have sent for you, my daughter,” said 
the Count kindly, ‘‘to inform you, in pres- 
ence of this company, that the noble Lord 
Pepin has honored you with a request for 
your hand in marriage. The royal envoy 
awaits your answer.” 

Bertha raised her eyes timidly, as her 
father paused. He smiled to her reas. 
suringly, and went on: — 

‘It is an honor of which your mother and 
I are sensible. Therefore, does it please 
you, with our approval, to accept the pro- 
posal of my Lord Pepin?” 

‘As it pleases you, my lord father: you 
will find me obedient.” 

The Count had looked for no other answer 
and made haste to dismiss Bertha and 
Aliste that he might discuss with the envoy 
the details of the marriage contract. 

When they had left the hall, Bertha and 
Aliste could restrain their tongues no longer; 
but, whereas Bertha was half unhappy that 
she must leave her father’s castle to make 
her way among strangers, Aliste could talk 
of nothing but the splendor of the proposed 
marriage. 

“As the day came nearer on which Bertha 
was to be taken to the palace at Paris, 
where she was to meet her future husband, 
Aliste grew more and more envious of her 
cousin’s approaching rank and glory. 

“Were I but to be the bride and wear the 
velvet brocades and the wonderful jewels!”’ 
she moaned to her mother, the Lady Mar- 
giste, who was even more ambitious and 
unscrupulous than Aliste herself. When it 
happened that the Count deputed Lady 
Margiste, her husband, Tybers, and Aliste 
as the chief attendants to conduct Lady 
Bertha to Paris, the envious desires became 
actual conspiracy. 

Together the three formulated a dreadful 
plot, whereby Lady Bertha was to be hidden 
from the sight of men and Aliste presented 
to Lord Pepin as his bride. In those days, 
when travel was most difficult, years might 
easily elapse before such a substitution need 
be discovered, and Aliste was sure that, if 
she once stood acknowledged as the bride 
of Pepin, no power of the Count Charibert 
could turn her from her place. 

First, then, Aliste began to alarm Bertha 
by tales about the cruelty and wickedness 
of Lord Pepin, whom she pictured as al- 
most an ogre. When Bertha heard with 
horror that he had had five wives, all of 
whom had perished by violent deaths, she 
begged her uncle and aunt to save her. 

At last Lady Margiste proposed that 
Aliste should take Bertha’s place in the 
litter and be borne into Paris as the bride of 


mission. 

Bertha was astonished, however, to find 
that Lord Pepin, as she peeped at him when 
chance offered, seemed not at all the terrible 
creature the Lady Margiste and Aliste had 
pictured. She felt even drawn to him, and 
wondered at the touch of sadness which she 
detected in his face. Once she caught his 
gaze fixed upon her, and she had a strange 
impulse to tell him of the mistake; but she 
knew not how to compass it. 

That night she told her Aunt Margiste 
that she had reconsidered. She no longer 
believed the terrible stories nor desired to 
return over the long journey to her home. 
That night she was taken from her bed, 
hurriedly bundled into a litter, and carried 
far, far into the forest of Mans. 

Two days later a forester and his wife 
heard a timid Knock at their door. It was 
Bertha, -her feet bleeding, her thin clothes 
torn to shreds on the bushes, too wearied 
to be able to explain. Not for a week could 
she tell her sad story to the good peasants. 
The two men who were to have killed her 
were touched by her beauty and her gentle- 
ness, and left her in the forest, bidding her 
make her way to some hut; but she had 
missed the path and wandered hopelessly 
for hours and hours. 

‘With these peasants Bertha passed quiet 
days, busy with the tasks of a servant and 
anxiously pining for news from her father 
and mother in distant Laon, but happy 
that her life was spared. In the distant 
castle, however, the Lady Blanche mourned 
that her daughter had forgotten her since 
she had become a proud lady, and at last 
she fell sick for longing to see her child. 

Then Count Charibert bade her prepare 
for the long journey, and together they set 
out to visit Paris and their daughter. Long 
before they reached there, stories came to 
them of the ill temper and haughty spirit 
of the Lady Bertha, stories that the mother 
never for a minute believed. Lord Pepin 
greeted them kindly, but he brought the 
news that the Lady Bertha was too ill to 
receive them. 

Never was there such amazement and 
grief as that of the Lady Blanche, but she 
refused to believe the message. ‘Do I not 
know my child?” she cried, “and do you 
think you can keep me from her? What 
mystery is this?” 

With that she forced her way to the bed- 
chamber. Aliste, hearing her coming, had 
pulled the bedclothes tightly over her head, 
resolved not to see her aunt. But she pulled 
them so securely that her feet were left un- 
covered. 

‘How is this?” cried the Lady Blanche. 
“Those are not the feet of my daughter! 
Lord Pepin, Lord Pepin,” she cried, ‘“‘ What 


Pepin, while Bertha appeared as her waiting | have you done with my Bertha, and who is 
maid. During the ten days of festivities| the woman in the bed?” 


which were to precede the wedding, ar- 


The Lord Pepin hastened forward. ‘“Be- 


rangements could be made for Bertha’s|hold the Lady Bertha,’ he said, thinking 


return to her home, all unknown to Pepin. 
Bertha was assured that no harm could 
come to Aliste, since her father and mother 
would know how to protect her. 

This was done, and, when Aliste appeared, 
although many were astonished to know 


Lady Blanche had gone crazy, but tearing 
the clothes from the hands of Aliste. 

“That is Bertha’s tire-woman,’’ Lady 
Blanche said scornfully. ‘‘She is a vassal. 


'She is no daughter of mine.” 


Then Aliste fell on her knees and im- 


that report had spoken falsely concerning ' plored mercy, saying that she had but done 


the golden hair and winning manners of the 


the bidding of her parents. And _ they 


difficult to obtain young crows. 
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spared her life, requiring only that she 
should enter a convent. 

Then began the search for Bertha, which 
was not ended until, after every one had 
supposed her dead, Lord Pepin went hunt- 
ing one day in the forest of Mans. He 
chased a great boar until he became sep- 
arated from his attendants, farther in the 
forest than he had ever gone before. The 
old stories tell how the boar turned upon 
him at the last and fell forward upon the 
great boar-spear, which broke with the crash. 
The shock and the sudden weight of the 
boar carried Pepin to the ground where he 
lay unconscious, partly under the heavy 
animal. Here he was discovered by Bertha 
herself, who recognized him at once. 

How many, many times have the stories 
of Bertha of the Big Foot been told and 
retold in history, in romances, in songs, 
in many languages and to many, many 
little children! She is a fair figure in the 
dusty pages of history, and she shared 
with her husband the glory that belongs to 
his name and achievements. 


Jack and Gill. 


One day the judge met a boy with two 
young crows which he had just stolen from 
the nest; and, fearing the boy might be cruel 
to the little birds, he brought them home. 

The children were delighted, as it is very 
0 The old 
ones build in such inaccessible places, gen- 
erally the tops of very tall pine-trees, that 
it is only the most active boys who can climb 
as far as the rough bunches of sticks which 
serve them for nests. 

While very young they were rather quiet, 
but soon grew tame and affectionate. They 
were named Jack and Gill, and were so much 
alike that only their most intimate friends 
could tell one from the other. Their voices 
were strangely human in their tone, and they 
sometimes seemed almost to speak, espe- 
cially when they were angry or very much 
pleased. 

Jack disappeared very soon, and it was 
always supposed that he fell a victim to the 
wild crows, who always seem very angry 
with any of their race who have been tamed, 
and chase and try to kill them whenever 
they have an opportunity. Gill did not 
pine, but seemed to like his human friends 
quite as wellas his brother: he followed the 
family about wherever they went, seemed 
interested in all that was going on, and, when 
several people were talking on any subject, 
he always joined in with a voluble cawing, 
which sounded like very wise advice. He 
flew in and out of all the chamber windows, 
and roosted on everything available, some- 
times even on the heads of the members of 
the family. He looked blacker than ever 
when perched on the long, yellow curls of 
the little girl The only room which he 
never visited was the kitchen, which was 
presided over at that time by the crossest of 
cooks, who hated Gill as much as he hated 
her. When they sometimes met in the shed, 
Gill always flew up to the rafters in a great 
hurry; and, when he was safe out of her 
reach, would scold at her in such a perfect 
imitation of her own voice and manner that 
she would be more angry than ever; and it 
was indescribably funny to hear them, es- 
pecially when Gill’s chief friend, old Joe, 
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joined in and defended the crow from ’‘that 
ar critter,” as he always called the cook. 

Joe was a very large negro, as black as 
ebony, and with hair as white as the wool 
on a sheep’s back. He had been a slave in 
his boyhood, but ran away when very young, 
and came to the judge’s father when the 
judge was quite a boy. He was the most 
faithful and affectionate creature alive, and 
had a strange sort of love for the judge, 
made up of his respect for the man and his 
fondness for the boy whom he remembered 
so long ago. He took as much pains with 
all the judge’s possessions under his care 
as if they had been his own, but his two 
greatest delights were Gill and the great 
wood-pile. 

When he started out with a hoe, Gill al- 
ways followed, hopping along at his side, 
talking sociably, and cocking up his little 
bright black eyes knowingly. When Joe 
began to dig, Gill always stood quiet until 
he saw a worm, then he turned one eye up 
to Joe, and said ‘‘Caw,” and the old man 
always stopped long enough for him to catch 
the worm. When the judge walked out 
with the children, Gill liked to go too, and 
kept close to his friends all the way, some- 
times hopping along on the ground, some- 
times flying short distances, and sometimes 
riding on somebody’s head, but always 
chattering incessantly, and turning his head 
on one side, and twinkling his eyes when 
spoken to. Sometimes a little maltese kitty 
went with the party, and of course Pero, 
the dog, never allowed the children to set 
off without his protection, so there would 
be quite a procession. The kitty would 
make a very brave start, running along the 
fences and frolicking about, but was apt to 
tire herself out, and be brought home in 
arms. 

Gill liked to ride on horseback, and hit 
upon a very ingenious plan for gratifying 
this taste. He would alight on the head of 
some one riding by, and cling till the rider 
felt his hat growing heavy, and put up his 
hand to learn what was the matter. Then 
Gill would rise a foot or two in the air until 
the hand was taken down, when he would 
instantly settle himself again. Sometimes 
it would be a long time before the rider dis- 
covered who was playing him such a trick. 

But Gill had one fault, which was really 
inexcusable in a crow so well brought up, 
and living always under the eye of a judge: 
he was a shocking thief. He stole every- 
thing small and bright that came in his way, 
even the mother’s dahlia buds did not es- 
cape, but were all picked as soon as they 
began to show the bright color. He stole 
thimbles and pen-knives and pencils in- 
numerable; and, having discovered a school 
in the neighborhood, he visited it so often 
that the teacher dared not leave his win- 
dows open a moment when there was no one 
to watch the pens and pencils. Once he 
flew into a neighbor’s dining-room just as 
the table was nicely laid for tea, and seized 
a beautiful little pat of yellow butter: he 
got just outside the house with it, when it 
slipped from his beak, and he lost it. It was 
supposed that he had a hiding-place for his 
spoils, and a thorough search was made 
through all the premises, but nothing was 
ever found. 

At last he disappeared as suddenly and 
mysteriously as Jack had done, and was 
very much missed in the family circle, though 
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it was found very convenient to be able to 
lay down a teaspoon with a reasonable 
prospect of seeing it again—-E. Johnson. 


He got the Sugar. 

The following anecdote of a tame monkey, 
to whom was given a corked bottle with a 
lump of sugar inside, indicates that the an- 
imal, though unable to invent, could imitate. 
A phrenologist would say that the monkey 
had “perception” but not ‘‘causality.” 
How to get at the sugar was a problem that 
bade fair to drive him crazy. 

Sometimes, in an impulse of disgust, he 
would throw the bottle out of his reach, and 
then be distracted until it was given back to 
him. At other times he would sit with a 
countenance of intense dejection, contem- 
plating the bottled sugar, and then, as if 
pulling himself together for another effort at 
solution, would sternly take up the problem 
afresh and gaze into the bottle. 

He would tilt it one way and try to drink 
the sugar out of the neck, and then, suddenly 
reversing it, try to catch it as it fell out at the 
bottom. 

Under the impression that he could capt- 
ure the sugar by surprise, he kept rasping 
his teeth against the glass in futile bites, 
and, warming to the pursuit of the revolving 
lump, used to tie himself into regular knots 
round the bottle. 

Fits of the most ludicrous melancholy 
would alternate with spasms of delight as a 
new idea seemed to suggest itself, followed 
by a fresh series of experiments. 

Nothing availed, however, until one day 
a light was shed upon the problem by a jar 
containing bananas falling from the table 
with a crash and the fruit rolling about in 
all directions. His monkeyship contem- 
plated the catastrophe, and reasoned upon 
it. 

Lifting the bottle high in his paws, he 
brought it down upon the floor with a tremen- 
dous noise, smashing the glass into fragments, 
after which he calmly transferred the sugar 
to his mouth, and munched it with much 
satisfaction—-The Youth’s Companion. 


Little Millie’s papa and grandpapa were 
Republicans; and, as election drew near, 
they spoke of their opponents with ever- 
increasing warmth, never heeding Millie’s 
attentive ears and wondering eyes. One 
night, as the little maid was preparing for 
bed, she cast a fearful glance across the 
room, and whispered in a frightened little 
voice, ‘‘O mamma, I’m afraid to go to bed. 
I’m afraid there’s a Democrat in the closet.” 
Organizer. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
anp CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


French Protestantism and the cause of 
liberal Christianity and international good 
will in general have suffered a severe loss in 
the recent death of Baron Ferdinand de 
Schickler of Paris, the venerated lay leader 
of the liberal wing of the French Protestant 
Church, the Eglises Reformées Unies, Com 
ing so soon after the loss of Albert and 
Jean Réville the blow is felt to be almost 
unbearable to this recently organized church 
fellowship, which the separation of Church 
and. State in France has made a necessity. 
Only a few months ago the present writer 
called on Baron de Schickler at his beautiful 
home in the Place Vendéme in Paris. He 
found him deeply bowed with grief at the 
recent death of his amiable wife and the 
weight of increasing years, yet ready, as 
ever, to discourse on the prospects of the 
liberal faith, and keenly alive to the need 
of international co-operation for religious 
freedom and progress. 

A few weeks later the baron was at the 
jubilee of the University of Geneva, and 
one of the distinguished laymen on whom 
it conferred the degree of Doctor in Theol- 
ogy far his eminent services to religion and 
public morals, especially as president of 
the Protestant Historical Society of France, 
whose fine library building was his gift. 

Prof. Bonet-Maury of Paris in a private 
letter says: “I write you under the stroke 
of a great affliction. We have lost the emi- 
nent and venerated leader of our French 
liberal Protestantism, Baron Ferdinand de 
Schickler, whom God called to himself on 
the 13th of October, at 11.15 in the morn- 
ing. Our friend, J. E. Roberty, in the dis- 
course which he pronounced yesterday at 
the Oratoire du Louvre, the only discourse 
which the deceased desired held at his obse- 
quies, well summed up his character in saying 
that Schickler had been a faithful servant 
of God and of men in Jesus Christ, as gen- 
erous aS he was rich, as modest as he was 
learned, as humble as he was great and 
powerful through his faith and charity. 

“Tt seems for the time asif our liberal body 
is, as it were, decapitated through the loss 
of its visible head; but Jesus Christ, its in- 
visible leader, and his immortal spirit will 
sustain us. It is his cause, victorious over 
death, on which we fix our regard. God will 
raise up new leaders to replace the spiritual 
heroes who have left us,—- Athanase Coquerel, 
father and son, Fontanes, Jalabert, and the 
Révilles, father and son. More than ever we 
have need of the sympathy and co-operation 
of our dear friends and brothers, the Uni- 
tarians of America and England.” 

Another recent death is that of Dr. Charles 
Hilty, professor of law in the University of 
Berne, member of the International Arbi- 
tration Committee, and author of many 
books on professional and general topics, 
one of which, treating of ‘‘Happiness and its 
Sources,” has met with a large reading in 
various languages. 

Prof. A. Chantres, the venerated teacher of 
ecclesiastical history in the theological fac- 
ulty of the University of Geneva, has been 
compelled by delicate health to withdraw 
from active service. A man of singular 
elevation of character and eminent scholar- 
ship, beloved by his pupils and fellow-work- 
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ers, a brave, sincere witness to the scientific 
spirit at the university, his loss is keenly 
felt. Prof Chantres was active in welcoming 
to Geneva the International Council of Free 
Christians in 1905, of which he was the 
honorary chairman. In his opening address 
he frankly declared himself a Unitarian in 
theology. It is to be hoped that his suc- 
cessor may be a man of similar largeness and 
beauty of spirit. 

Rev. Dr. Ernest Rochat, a pastor at 
Geneva, and one of the Swiss delegates to 
our Boston Congress, is prominently men- 
tioned as his successor, as is Dr. E. Choisy, 
also a local pastor. 

The long-desired general assembly of the 
Protestants of France took place at Nimes 
in Southern France on October 26-28. 
Eight distinct denominations were repre- 
sented. The Union Nationale des Eglises 
Reformées Evangeliques de France (ortho- 
dox), the Union des Eglises Reformées 
Unies (liberal), the Union Nationale des 
Eglises Reformées (moderates), also a number 
of smaller bodies, the Lutheran, Free Church, 
Methodists, Independent, and Baptist 
churches. Theologically, the liberal ele- 
ments constitute about one-third of the 
assembly. Their delegates include, how- 
ever, many of the ablest thinkers and preach- 
ers in France. 

As the work of the assembly has been 
carefully circumscribed, it is not likely that 
other than practical questions will be con- 
sidered at the meeting. It is pleasant to 
learn of at least one movement in behalf of 
the Unity of Protestants in the much di- 
vided church of the Huguenots in France. 

The Christliche Welt of Marburg in a re- 
cent review pronounces Johannes Kuebel’s 
“Geschichte des Katholischen Modernismus’’ 
(Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 5 marks) the 
best work on the Modernist movement 
yet produced. Noteworthy in this con- 
nection is the admirably written article on 
the subject, by Rev. Alfred Fawkes, in the 
October number of the Hibbert Journal. 

A German journal announces that the 
Modernists have decided to organize their 
movement, with headquarters at Berlin. A 
circular to this effect has been issued, and 
invites the co-operation of priests and laity. 

“The Psychology of Religion” by Dr. E. D. 
Starbuck, has been translated into German 
and is made the subject of an exhaustive 
review in De Christliche Welt by Karl 
Bornhausen. The writer concludes: ‘“Re- 
ligious feelings which represent only puberty 
reactions are totally indifferent to us. For 
this cognition does not advance us a step in 
the attainment of a free personality, and the 
assurance of our own spiritual worth. ... 
This psychology of religion.should remain 
aware that it deals with only a small, the 
smallest, department of the phenomenon of 
religion; that its investigations are confined 
to the borderland between nature and spirit, 
and that it must not venture on any final 
judgments concerning the ultimate character 
of the religious spirit. Religion, more than 
any other force, is too complex to be ex- 
plained from a single point of view, and least 
of all by an applied psychology. ‘The uni- 
versal values of religion will never be found 
in the depths where religious yearnings 
slowly disengage themselves from the bi- 
ological processes of life, but on the heights 
alone, where the active inworking of Divine 
Power is directly experienced.” 
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The writer affirms that a true philosophy 
of religion will recognize and co-ordinate 
these biological and psychological processes, 
but will not rest content with them or find 
in them the true determining characteristics 
of a religion of the spirit. 

The Bishop of Upsala, Sweden, is said to 
be in favor of a union of the State Lutheran 
Church of that country with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States and 
the Church of England. Accordingly, Bishop 
Williams of the Winchester See and the 
American Bishop of Marquette are now in 
Stockholm with a-view of negotiating 
such a union in the interest of High Church- 
ism and orthodox faith. 

During the past ten years 45,528 conver- 
sions from the Roman Catholic to the 
Protestant Evangelical Churches in Austria 
are officially announced. 9,398 Protestants 
during the same period became Roman 
Catholics. Nearly. one-half of the acces- 
sions to Protestantism came from Vienna 
and its neighborhood. In those ten years 
46 new Protestant congregations, 37 of them 
Lutheran and g Calvinistic, were formed. 
There are 535,000 Protestants in Austria, 
about half of them speaking the German 
tongue. The Bohemian Protestants number 
150,000 souls, the Poles 90,000. 

Can any reader of these notes, at home 
or abroad, tell the writer anything about a 
journal or review which existed about the 
year 1870 in Italy, entitled Rzforma del . 
Secolo XIX. Organo Italiano dell Uni- 
tarismo Religidso Milano? How many 
numbers appeared? Who was its editor? 
Have copies of it been preserved in any 
British or American Library? 

Concerning the present agitation against 
British Rule in India, Babu Sureth Chunder 
Bose writes in the World and New Dispen- 
sation, a Hindu Brahmo-Somaj journal:— 

“This constant opposition to official action, 
which is characterized by so much reckless- 
ness and want of well-balanced judgment, is 
detrimental to the best interests of the coun- 
try. If the hatred of the English be the 
incentive to the love of one’s own country, 
that love will not last long. Nobody will 
say that official action is beyond criticism. 
Criticism has improved our administration 
and will always do so. But criticism with- 
out a just appreciation of the good done is 
provocative. It must be said that the of- 
ficials of India are often subjected to a hostile 
criticism that does neither take into account 
the difficulty of their situation nor the 
amount of good done under the circumstances. 
Indeed, our Indian politicians, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have taken a dangerous and 
suicidal course. They are perpetually in 
opposition to the government. I do not 
speak so much against what they actually 
do in this direction, for we can do very little 
in opposition to the government, as against 
the spirit that works within them. ‘This 
spirit is manifest in the public press and the 
platform. It has created a bitter instead of 
a thankful heart. This state of feeling is 
entirely foreign to our Indian nature. It is 
the effect of the sudden rising of European 
ideals into our half-awakened immature 
minds. But how foolishly we forget that 
those ideals have a history and an environ- 
ment of their own! ‘They grew on their own 
soil, and ages had passed before they came 
to their present perfection. And can India, 
just awakened to a new consciousness, after 
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varied experiences running through centuries 
of inroads of conquering hoards, greedy and 
murderous, frequent internal wars, the dom- 
ination of one caste over another, depriving 
the latter of their natural rights, and, lastly, 
the rule of one paramount power over the 
whole land that has made foreign invasion 
impossible, internal war out of the question, 
and peace and progress assured, take the 
responsibilities of a self-governing country, 
while the many forces of disruption are still 
so active in her people and her many dis- 
abilities rampant? Those who, intoxicated 
by the new wine of European ideals, are 
leading the people after a shadowy goal and 
impossible achievements, are really keeping 
back their country’s progress. Our best 
and wisest course lies in joining hands with 
the government, which is, after all, a de- 
cided and the most powerful force in bring- 
ing about the country’s regeneration and 
progress. I know the difficulties in the way, 
the pride of the Anglo-Indian mind, and some 
grave defects in the machinery of the govern- 
ment. But things will not improve if e 
seek the remedy in chagrin and constant op- 
position to those who have by providence 
been placed at the helm of the government. 
An injudicious criticism, however fervent 
and eloquent, will only harm us, while it will 
offend the Anglo-Indian official to the detri- 
ment of our interests. Proper humility, 
well-balanced judgment, perservering in- 
dustry, zealous but cautious advance in the 
path of progress, a judicious reformation 

. of our home and society, and, above all, a 
rectitude of conduct in all affairs, will surely 
awaken sympathy in the heart of the rulers 
for the ruled. And it is sympathy that we 
need most at the present moment. What is 
wanted of us now is to make the best use of 
our present opportunity of a just, peaceful 
reign by living peacefully as loyal subjects, 
giving greater attention to self-culture in all 
its forms, and eradicating everything harm- 
ful within us that may cause our national 
degeneration. It will surely lead to co- 
operation between the rulers and the ruled. 
Such a modest course may not appeal to 
those hearts that love self-display and find 
pleasure in living in the dreamy land of their 
imagination instead of faithfully discharging 
the daily duties and treading in the path that 
sober judgment points out. - Nevertheless, 
on this sure and firm foundation of character 
a united Indian nationality can alone be 
reared.” 


German Professorship at Meadville. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I take pleasure in saying that since the 
publication of my letter in the last number 
of the Christian Register, asking for $5,000 
toward the salary for five years of a German 
professor at Meadville, the following sub- 
scriptions have been received: Mrs. W. 5. 
Fitz, $500 (100 yearly); Mrs. Henry 5. 
Grew, $250; Mrs. J. W. Tufts, $50; A. F. 
Estabrook, $1,000; Arthur F. Lyman, $200; 
Anonymous, $100. ; 

The appeal which follows has been signed 
by some of the Boston trustees, members of 


the School, and by four other gentlemen to | po 


whom it was submitted :— 

' We, the undersigned, commend to your 
srous consideration the effort of the 

| Meadville Theological School to establish 

ma 
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at Meadville a German professorship in co- 
operation with the German Evangelical 
These churches, about 
two hundred in number and situated mainly 


Protestant churches. 


in the Central West, cherish the saine ideal 
of freedom in religion with which our Uni- 
tarian churches are identified. Though the 
word ‘“‘Evangelical” is part of their legal 
title, they are not ‘‘Evangelical” in the 
technical, theological sense. They have 
proposed to our School the appointment of 
a professor who shall give instruction in 
their native language to young men who are 
preparing to serve the German churches as 
ministers, and shall also lecture in English, 
as well as German, on certain aspects of 
German theological thought. He may also 
as occasion demands give instruction in the 
German language to English-speaking stu- 
dents who need to know that language in 
order to prosecute their studies. 

We believe that such contact as is here 
proposed between representatives of liberal 
theological scholarship from these two na- 
tions will be fraught with great mutual ad- 
vantage. It ought to mean better ac- 
quaintance and growing co-operation between 
the German and American churches whose 
ministers are trained in the same school. 
It should mean to the prospective ministers 
of both nations a broader religious culture 
and a wider religious outlook. For the 
growing company of New Americans from 
the German empire it shouid mean a higher 
religious ideal and a better type of citizen- 
ship. 

This proposal from the German churches 
has been accompanied by the offer of $17,500 
with which partially to meet the expense 
of the experiment for five years. They 
hope to be able, at the expiration of that 
period, to assume the entire expense of the 
professor’s salary. An additional $5,000, 
or pledges of $1,000 a year for five years, 
is necessary in order that the experiment 
may be tried; and for that amount the 
School is now asking. It appeals to those 
who have befriended it in the past, to the 
churches it is seeking to serve, and to those 
who believe in the kind of work it is trying 
to do. For sixty-five years this institution 
for the training of ministers has rendered 
incalculable service to liberal Christianity. 
Will you not by assisting in the raising of 
this amount help it to render still better 
service in the future? 


Epwarp A. Horron, 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
W. W. FENN, 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, 


? 


Trustees, 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 
Howarp N. Brown. 

Geo. H. Euuis. 


The following documents explain them- 
selves:-— 

At a meeting of the directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Nov. 9, 1909, the following vote was 
unanimously passed:— 

“Voted, That the Board indorses the pro- 
sed plan of co-operation between the 
Meadville Theological School and the German 
Evangelical Protestant churches, v hereby 
an additional professorship shall be estab- 
lished at Meadville under the joint auspices 
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of the two organizations, and heartily com- 
mends this enterprise to the good will and 
support of the Unitarian churches and 
people.”’ Lewis G. Witson, Secretary. 


I cordially indorse this appeal. The pro- 
posed German professorship will not only 
enable the trustees of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School to add to the teaching force 
and enlarge and enrich the curriculum, but 
also bring our churches into relations of 
mutual helpfulness with fellow-workers of 
German speech and inheritance, and pro- 
mote sympathy and co-operation with them. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


The committee from the German churches 
wishes to bring the new professor to the 
School at the middle of the current school- 
year, and, with the expectation that we shall 
be able to do our part, is already consider- 
ing the claims of two possible incumbents of 
the chair. It is hoped, therefore, that those 
who are willing to help, either with an im- 
mediate contribution or with a yearly pledge 
for five years (small or large) will act 
promptly. All checks should be made pay- 
ble to the treasurer, Mr. Edgar Huidekoper, 
and sent to the undersigned at Meadville, 
Pa. F. C. SourHwortu. 


The Jews and White Slavery. 


There lately appeared in the Christian 
Register a note written by the editor in which 
he quoted (and thinks he quoted accurately) 
a statement made by Rabbi Hirsch of 
Chicago to the effect that the white slave- 
trade of Chicago is in Jewish hands. The 
editor said also that the same thing had been 
brought to his notice in other ways. The 
editor weuld be very happy to know that in 
making this statement he had done injustice 
to even the degenerate minority of our 
Hebrew fellow-citizens. But the statement 
made by Rabbi Hirsch is too definite to be 
set aside with the charge that the editor 
of the Christan Register is not acting in- 
genuously. We have nothing but respect and 
admiration for the Hebrew religion and for 
its honorable representatives, and we never 
use the word “Jew” in a contemptuous 
way. We believe it to be true that Rabbi 
Hirsch not only made the charge, but also 
that he named one man who was not only 
conspicuous as the owner of property de- 
voted to this nefarious traffic, but was also 
at the head of one of the Jewish congrega- 
tions in Chicago. ‘The following comment 
upon our note is made by the editor of the 
American Israelite: — 


The Israelite takes exception to the above 
for several reasons. In the first place, the 
statement that ‘“‘both in Chicago and New 
York the worst panders to vice and the 
most cruel slave dealers are degenerate 
Jews” is a falsehood, as can easily be seen 
by examining the names given in the news- 
papers as being those of people connected 
with the infamous traffic. In the second 
place, even though Rabbi Hirsch is quoted, 
the Israelite does not for a moment believe 
that he said that which is attributed to him, 
because, had he done so, he would have said 
what is untrue, as the majority of the dive- 
keepers are Christians, using the term in 
the same sense as the Register does “ Jews,” 
which the newspaper reports clearly prove. 
Further, it was probably through oversight 
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and by careless writing that the Register 
conveys the impression that the initiative 
to the movement to stamp out this infamous 
traffic, and send those who are engaged in it 
to the penitentiary, came from the civic 
authorities, while, in fact, it came from the 
Jewish organizations, which laid bare the 
conditions, held public meetings, employed 
detectives and legal counsel, and fought 
those who were “‘protecting’’ the promoters 
of the traffic, all these “protectors” being 
Christians (using the word once more in the 
sense that the Register does Jews). The 
Christian Register is not acting ingenuously 
in this matter, but in a manner utterly at 
variance with its traditions and with the 
principles of its church. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The “directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held {their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, November 9. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Homer, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, Reccord, Will- 
jams, and Wilson, and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the as- 
sistant secretary, the treasurer presented 
the following statement for the month of 


October :— 
RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1909 
From donations 


Income of invested funds.............. 5,725.62 
Interest on bank deposits............. 40.21 
Bequest of Mrs, Lucretia J. Tilton of 
oe Tll., on account, uncondi- 
ae retthe s Aie eatin ential Was. UaaH Lg 1,000.00 
Begiest of Philander Shaw of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., the income to be used for dis- 
tributing copies of the Christian Reg- 
ister, additional, on account......... 2,300.00 
Bequest of Philander Shaw, additional, 
on account, unconditioned, added to 
the Reserve Fund ..............0.- 230.00 
Special Fund, amount withdrawn from 
special deposit, to be used for special 
DPEDOSES re nip in pete aimis ade stAtaabee! ais oboe cose 5,000.00 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Cal- 
EN a TACGOUN DAs Mn steer tene\ alcatel Siete sce 18.36 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid ondoans tis {c/0ei) Seta). See. xt 950.00 
Investments, amount received for rein- 
WESEIMCIE ~.- belenars jarard einye etalale seainntet 15 75.00 
Books esoldz eter. [05.5 Gee cn kote 989.06 
$39,365.08 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes.) Sr. Pi? See $8,323.38 
Books and tracts for free distribution. ..... 947.95 
Books published for sale........... ees 888.57 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... .. 218.30 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 419.91 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pensions, 1,117.80 
PMIVESIEMEN Si alec tate sn vcs et a lereehae ce ol 6,510.00 
Accrued interest on investments. é 10.33 
Cash on hand November 1, 1909.........-.--5 20,928.84 
$,39365.08 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corporate 
seal to, and deliver to the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention an additional mortgage of a certain tract of land, 
with any buildings thereon, situated in New London, Conn, 
being the same tract of land conveyed to the American 
Unitarian Association by Walter Learned, administrator 
of the estate of Frederick J. Beckwith, on Feb. 24, 1909, 
to secure the payment of $2,000, and upon such other 
terms as may be agreed upon. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sign, affix the cor- 
porate seal to, and deliver to the First Unitarian Church 
of Littleton, N.H., a quitclaim deed of release of all its 
right, title, and interest in and to a lot of land with the 
buildings thereon on the south side of Union Street, in 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$1,500,000 
6,000,000 


HE two offices of this Company may be used interchange- 


ably for the transaction of any business. 


At the Temple 


Place Branch the business man will find all the facilities 
of the Main Office, and accommodations are especially 


reserved for the ladies. 


MODERN’ SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES 


Littleton Village, being what is known as the First Uni- 
tarian parsonage lot. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be transmitted to 
the members of the society in Northumberland, Pa., for 
their patient and judicious care of the church property 
in Northumberland and for their act of filial reverence in 
transmitting the property to the Association, to be held 
in trust as a memorial to Joseph Priestley. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Priestley Memorial for their 
efficient services. 

Voted, That Miss Anna Priestley and Miss Jean B. 
Priestley be requested to serve with the committee in the 
development of further plans for the restoration and use 
of the Priestley Memorial. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association notes 
with appreciation and gratitude the proposed gift to it 
by J. A. Heatherton of New York, and to accept said gift 
when made, and any additions that he may make here- 
after thereto, upon the terms set forth in the receipt, ac- 
knowledgment, and agreement now read and approved, 
and that the treasurer be and hereby is authorized to sign 
said receipt, acknowledgment, and agreement, and that 
hereafter the treasurer for the time being be authorized 
to sign any other paper or papers and to do any and all 
other acts necessary to carry out the intent of said agree- 
ment. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as a tract 
“Unitarianism and Modern Thought,” by 
Rev. William S. Morgan, Ph.D. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, That the proposition of Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
accepting the secretaryship of the Department of Edu- 
cation, with the understanding that for the present he is 
to remain in charge of the work in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is acceptable to the-board. 

Voted, To. appoint Rev: Henry Hallam Saunderson, presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious Union, lecturer on 
the Billings Foundation. 


Under miscellaneous business the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 


Voted, To approve for the eligible list of the trustees of 
the Hackley School the name of Rey. U. G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, D.C. 

Voled, To request the secretary to express the hearty thanks 
of the board of directors in behalf of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the bas-relief portrait of Edward 
Everett Hale, so generously presented to the Association 
by Mr. W. Clark Noble. 

Voted, That the report of the Committee on the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Ministry be accepted, 
printed, and distributed to the churches, with the urgent 
request that the churches and other denominational organ- 
izations give careful consideration to the wise and timely 
recommendations of the committee. 

Voted, To request the editor of the Christian Register to 
publish the report in full. 

Voted, To urge the Unitarian clubs, Alliances, and 
church committees to make the facts and recommenda- 
tions contained in the report the subject of public dis- 
cussion and deliberate and efficient action. 


Adjourned. 
Lewis G, WILSON, 


when baked and served separately). 
of an egg. 
Bell’s 


raw eggs. 


kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, ete. 


BELLS SEASONING 


40 Years ago the best Season- 
ing to delicately flavor Dress- 
ings for Poultry,Game, Meats, 
filirictoday AQ Years better. 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good 
Toast 7 or 8 slices 
of white bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter size 
Cover with hot water to melt butter and make 
bread right consistency. Add an even tablespoon of 
easoning, an even teaspoon salt, and 4 slices of 
salt pork, fried to a crisp, and chopped fine. 


Norr.—The above dressings may be improved, to some tastes, by adding chopped nuts of any 
Oysters also give a fine flavor. 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the dressing 
for 100 lbs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. - 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning, 


‘ 25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 lb. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 


When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 
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The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The subject at the meeting of the club, on 
November 10, was “City Government: 
Who Determines its Character.” In intro- 
ducing the subject, Dr. Channing, the pres- 
ident of the club, used the simile of Boston’s 
bridges being like the new spirit of co-oper- 
ation that is bringing together many elements 
into an integrated city life. The first 
speaker was Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, 
U.S.A., formerly police commissioner of New 
York. Gen. Bingham’s style of address js 
rugged and positive. He stands before his 
audience like an archer drawing a strong 
bow and shooting arrows that are well 
barbed. Any one conversant with recent 
events in New York knows that he has facts 
enough to fill his quiver. 

Answering the question of the subject, the 
speaker said that the character of a city 
government is determined by the voters: 
they can have what they want and they 
usually get what they deserve. When the 
election goes wrong, it is becatise the decent 
‘citizens have failed to vote—the other kind 
always vote. In American democracy the 
greatest failure is city government. People 
take more interest in the State government 
and the national government than in the 
affairs of their own city. And men get 
hardened to the evils that are ever apparent. 
Consequently, the affairs of cities often fall 
into evil hanis. The word ‘“‘politician’”’ is 
not a compliment. In a democracy the 


~ people are to blame if the government is bad. 


In many of our American cities the bad 
politicians are well organized. Their suc- 
cess can be overcome only by an equally 
strong organization of the good citizens, and 
the work of the better organization must be 
vigilant and assiduous. To maintain such 
an organization would be an economy. ‘The 
good and prosperous citizens pay the cost 
of bad government in heavy taxes: the city 
is looted and robbed, and the tax-payeis 
pay the bills. It would be cheaper to main- 
tain a good organization that would keep 
control of the city government. 

The organized force of bad government is 
careful to strengthen itself with plenty of 
voters. The tide of immigration is largely 
artificially: steamship lines seek for steerage 
passengers. The worst elements that can 
gain admittance are brought in. This class 
of men is used by the organized forces that 
loot the cities, for they are gathered into 
the voting population. 

Even with numbers thus augmented, the 
evil forces could be outvoted if the decent 
citizens would go to the polls. There should 
be education along these lines. Boys even 
of grammar school age should be taught how 
our government is carried on and learn 
thoroughly how the citizens can control 
their city. There is an awakening of con- 
science in this matter of city government. 
For the sake of the city, for the sake of the 
nation, for the sake of religion—which is 
“the science of the eternal verities’—good 
citizens should be up and doing in this mat- 
ter. “Be not like dumb driven cattle, be 
a hero in the strife.” 

Rev. John H. Denison, minister of the 
Central Congregational Church of Boston, 
was the second, speaker. He formerly 
worked in New York, where he gained an 
inside knowledge of the methods of the 
political organizations of that city. He 


| 
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the forces of the whole city life. 
sary to integrate all the vital elements in 
the city. This can be done, and it will be 
done when men of different minds come to- 
gether on the basis of a common purpose. 


The Christian Register 


pointed out, what few people realize, the 
strong hold that is gained by bad city pol- 


iticians upon an immense number of the 


lower classes of the city by the giving of relief 


in tyme of trouble. A reform government is 


unstable, because it fails to care for and to 


win the support of the needy classes with 


their tremendous voting strength. Hence, 
the reform movements have been notoriously 


short-lived, There is a_ short-sightedness 
in this that shows a lack of comprehensive 


grasp of the whole situation. The reform 
movements can cut the ground from under- 


neath the feet of the bad political organiza- 
tions if they will win the allegiance of these 
people who certainly need a helping hand 
in time of trouble. 


The whole task requires co-ordination. 
It demands a broad-minded appreciation of 
It is neces- 


Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Interest in personal salvation is giving 


place to the desire to use one’s powers for 


human welfare. Good news! 

This is all-important in its relation to 
social justice. Two pernicious doctrines are 
rapidly passing away, the doctrines of 
“election” and ‘personal salvation.” ‘The 
ancient forms of these doctrines were de- 
stroyed years ago; but, in modern form, 
they still exist in the Christian Church. Too 
many churches are made up of the “‘select”’: 
service and sermon are a ‘“‘personal” matter, 
a ministry to “personal” interests. Such 
go to church for ‘‘what they can get,” 
‘something to live by and lean upon.” 

Now, all this is wrong and, ultimately, 
works injustice. We are all God’s children 
in one great family of the Spirit, in which 
none may suffer and the others remain un- 
touched. Inevitably the slums react on 
the avenue, the deadly microbe is no re- 
specter of persons. Between the ‘‘elect”’ of 
old and the ‘‘select”’ of our day there is but 
the difference of a letter: between the old 
religion ‘“‘saving the soul” and _ present- 
day religion ministering to ‘‘personal’’ in- 
terests there is little to choose. Every soul 
exists, ideally, for the ‘‘ good that he can do,” 
to send out his very life into the world in the 
social service of all. A Church of England 
society, awaking from the sleep of the “‘elect”’ 
dead and the “personally saved,” has a 
membership of 6,000 with these objects: 
“To claim for the Christian law the ultimate 
authority to rule social practice, and to 
study in common how to apply the moral 
truths and principles of Christianity to the 
social and economic difficulties of the pres- 
ent time.” In every denomination there is 
now some organized body devoted to social 
service. Our Unitarian Association has its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
In New York, under the lead of Dr. Stelzle, 
is the Home Missions Council, made up of 
members of every Protestant denomination. 
England, to say nothing of Germany and 
the Continent generally, is filled with such 
movements: read the address of President 
Southworth of Meadville concerning them. 


He quotes from Prof. Estlin Carpenter:! 
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““Jesus took religion on its social side. 
It was something more than personal piety. 
It was not wholly fulfilled in secret colloquy 
with the Most High. Its religion was in- 
complete in solitary confession, or, for that 
matter, in solitary praise. It demanded an 
active share in the warfare with evil and 
the victory for good, and it drew into it the 
publicans and the outcast sooner than the 
Pharisee and the Scribe.” ‘The day for the 
“elect’’ and the “select,” the “saved” and 
the “self-seeking” is rapidly passing: the 
vision of the ideal perfection of God that 
shall lead us all to live the life“of immortals 
in the great family of the Spirit is at hand. 


Table China* Glass 


Adapted to Thanksgiving 


Intending buyers will find an extensive 
stock to choose from in 


DINNER SETS SALAD SETS 

($8 up to $800) ($5 up to $45) 
PUDDING SETS ICE CREAM SETS 

($2.75 up to $15) ($3 up to $40) 
FISH SETS OYSTER PLATES 

($10 up to $135) ($9.75 up to $55 doz) 


SINGLE DOZENS OF HIGH-CLASS CHINA 
PLATES FOR COURSE DINNERS 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
Ramikins, all values 
Grapefruit Plates or Bowls 
After Dinner Coffee Sets 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes 
Macaroni Dishes and Stands 
Turkey Platters and Plates 
Paris Cafe Entree Dishes 
Covered Cheese Dishes 
Fireproof Welsh Rarebit Dishes 


Umbrella and Cane Holders, Ferneries for 
Table Decorations, Plant Pots and Pedestals. 
Window Boxes. 


In the Dinner Set Department will be seen 
many attractive Stock Patterns always readily 
matched, also other designs not to be dupli- 
cated, 


In the Glass Department will also be found 
everything pertaining to the household in all 
grades, from the low cost pressed ware to 
the etched and costly rich cut specimens 
adapted to Wedding Gifts. 


Finger Bowls, Vases, Tumblers, Water 
Pitchers, Sorbets, Lemonades, Champagnes, 
Hocks, Decanters, Carafes, etc. 


Kitchen Ware Department 


Comprises everything pertaining to the 
home in this line, adapted for the family, 
club, hotel, yacht, or public institution, in- 
cluding new French Porcelain Souffle Dishes, 
Shirred Egg Dishes, Egg Poachers, Cafetieres, 
Casseroles, Cocottes, etc. 

Rare and odd China Pitchers, some with 
mottoes, from the ordinary up to the costly. 
Over 800 kinds to choose from. 

In brief, everything pertaining to Crockery, 
Porcelain and Glassware connected with home, 
hotel and club, in sets or parts of sets up to 
the costly table services. Inspection invited, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS 
(10 Floors) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
33 Franklin Street, Cor. Hawley 
Near Washington and Summer Sts., BOSTON 
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We call attention to sermons Nos. 1 and 
2 of the series, The Prophets, published 
by the Fellowship,—that of Rev. Nathaniel 
Hall, ‘‘Righteousness and the Pulpit”; 
“The True Idea of a Christian Church,” by 
Theodore Parker. As a suggestion to min- 
isters working in the cause of Social Justice, 
may we refer to the meetings held on three 
successive evenings last month in Mr. Davis’s 
church in Pittsfield. Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Holmes addressed these meetings upon the 
themes: “The New Work of the Church,” 
“The Moral Unrest of our Time,” ‘‘The 
Ethical Focus of Religion.” 

Ours is no common duty. Religion must 
go out in service. “‘God’s arm ends in human 
fingers.” 


“Revere the Maker; fetch thine eye 
Up to his style, the manners of the sky. 
Not of adamant and gold 
Built he heaven stark and cold. 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds but of doing, 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best.” 


Brooking, Mass. 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 


Valuable Testimonies. 


I wish to call attention to an important 
work, which may be had free by application 
to either of the senators of the State where 
one resides: United States Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 48, ‘‘The Alcoholic Problem and 
its Practical Relations to Life.’ This is a 
work of 179 pages, and it contains short 
papers by two dozen writers who discuss 
various phases of this great problem with 
scientific authority. 

All these writers are physicians, but one;— 
Miss Cora Frances Stoddard of Boston, who 
represents the Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration, and who made a most favorable 
impression at the great International Con- 
gress on Alcoholism in London last summer. 
Six of them are distinguished University 
professors—two in Johns Hopkins. Seven 
are connected with prominent sanitariums, 
and therefore able to write out of a very 
wide experience. Three are editors who 
necessarily have a wide survey of the cur- 
rent literature on this subject. One is 
president of a State Board of Health; one 
is chairman of a State Commission of Crime; 
one a distinguished nerve specialist of New 
York City; and one, Dr. Henry O. Marcy 
of Boston, has held several of the highest 
official positions within the gift of the med- 
ical profession in America. Surely, what 
these men have to say must carry great 
weight. 

Let me quote a few of the conclusions 
presented in these papers. Prof. Berkley of 
Johns Hopkins University declares: “‘ Alcohol 
may be likened to certain other poisons. . . . 
But the alcohol has a much greater destruc- 
tive effect upon the white blood cells, as 
well as the cells composing the blood ves- 
sel walls.’ Dr. Hall of North-western Uni- 
versity Medical School concludes: ‘ Alco- 
hol cannot in the nature of the case be con- 
sidered a food. Alcohol decreases the effi- 
ciency of muscle, glands, and nervous sys- 
tem... . It leads to race suicide.’ Dr, 
Achard supports the following statement 
by appeal to a long list of authorities: 


The Christian Register — 


“Alcoholism is distinctly a predisposing 
factor for the acquirement of tuberculosis.” 
This opinion is thus supported by Dr. Rosen- 
wasser: “Alcoholism prepares the soil and 
renders it fertile; and hence, the fight against 
tuberculosis in order to be successful, must at 
the same time be waged against alcoholism.”’ 

Dr. Marcy writes most interestingly and 
hopefully of the crusade in the medical 
profession against the use of alcohol as a 
medicine. He points out that the position 
taken by Dr. N. S. Davis of Chicago sixty 
years ago, then almost universally con- 
demned, is now generally adopted. .Dr. 
Kellogg closes a wide survey of authorities 
upon this point with the words, ‘‘ Alcohol 
should be relegated to the limbo of dis- 
carded drugs which have been tested and 
found wanting.’ Dr. Waugh, editor of 
Clinical Medicine, adds his. testimony in 
these words: “I do not know a solitary 
use or a solitary case occurring in the widest 


range of medical practice in which alcohol 


is the best remedy that can be applied.” 
And well may Dr. Webster of the Illinois 
State Board of Health declare, ‘‘When the 
physicians take hold of the question in the 
same spirit as they have shown concerning 
yellow fever, malaria, and smallpox, ... we 
may expect better results.’’ Very true! 

Dr. T. D. Crothers, a veteran in the cause, 
makes a valuable suggestion: namely, that 
liquor men turn their vast capital to the 
production of crude alcohol as a fuel. Let 
them keep up the fires that turn the wheels 
of civilization rather than feed the flames that 
burn the bodies and souls of men! What a 
glorious .change this would mark! An- 
other veteran, Dr. L. D. Mason of Brooklyn, 
writes most hopefully of the percentage of 
cures brought about by careful treatment, 
and he urges that long commitments of 
inebriates, giving opportunity for curative 
treatment, are needed, both for reasons of 
economy and for reasons of humanity. 
Spend more money to cure and less simply to 
punish. 

Three doctors summarize their indict- 
ments against liquor in these statements: 
Prof. Kelly of Johns Hopkins, ‘‘ Alcohol 
is non-efficient as a food, a most awful 
wasteful substitute; may be classed as a 
drug and a poison; has no rightful posi- 
tion as a medicine; destroys individual, 
domestic and civic felicity; increases taxa- 
tion by filling prisons, madhouses, and work- 
houses; greatest foe to civilization in heathen 
lands.” 

Dr. Keister, ‘Eighty-five per cent. of 
crime caused by drink, 75 per cent. of pau- 
perism, 50 per cent. of insanity, 75 per cent. 
of the diseases of fashionable life, 40 per 
cent. of all diseases of liver and kidneys, 
60 per cent. of the inmates of reformatories, 
descendants of those addicted to alcohol, 
60 per cent. of all imbeciles and epileptics 
due to hereditary effects of alcohol.” 

Let me close with the testimony of the 
eminent New York specialist, Dr. Quacken- 
bos, “The part alcohol plays in the induc- 
tion of insanity, one-third of all mental 
affliction being due to its abuse, and its 
tendency to transmit to offspring not only 
epilepsy and mental defect, but marked 
degeneracy and criminal propensity, is as- 
suming proportions so appalling that it may, 
justly be regarded as perhaps the greatest 
existing menace to the stability of Ameri- 
can institutions.” JOSEPH H, CROoKER, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the buiding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. io 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ° j 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ; 

Address contributions to the “Tveasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. : 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Fosmphneys: . 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D 
3 Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 


tearns. 
Rev, Alfred D, K. Shurtleff, Secredary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E, Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Commillee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
oe Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


ae 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York he 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Hallding, Pertland, Ore.; Mtr. Charles Wy 


Ames, St. Paul, 


/ 
/ 
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Gnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The New Call. 


Many will remember quite pleasantly Rev. 
J. J. Wright of England who was among 
those who visited us at the time of the Inter- 
national Conference. He is at the front in 
Sunday-School affairs, full of zeal and in- 
telligence combined. Last month he read 
an interesting paper in Belfast, at a large 
meeting, on the subject, ‘“The New Call of 
our Sunday Schools upon our Churches.” 
It appears in the Christian Inquirer for No- 
vember 6. The opening is as follows: 

“There is nothing in connection with our 
churches of which I am more certain than 
this: That their Sunday Schools are at this 
moment at.their greatest opportunity, and 
that just now there is, as never before, a new 
call, or, if you like, a renewed call of our 
Sunday Schools upon our churches. I am 
thankful to find that observant workers in 
other churches than our own are perhaps, 
more than we, beginning to realize this. 
Such a book, for example, as that on ‘The 
Church and the Next Generation’ (James 
Clarke & Co., 2s. 6d.) is one out of many 
signs which might be named... And the key- 
note of.that book is this sentence: ‘If we 
-are going to save the next generation from 
indifference, we must begin now; and the 
obvious place to begin is the Sunday School.’”’ 

* * * * * * * 


Towards the end of the essay he puts 
some pertinent questions to his English 
hearers, but they are applicable to our Amer- 
ican Unitarian churches: ; 

“Do the churches provide their Sunday 
Schools with a sufficient number of efficient 
workers? Do the churches show that they 
think great things and hope great things of 
their Sunday Schools? Do more than ten 
per cent. of the adult members of any of the 
churches know anything about the Sunday 
School? Does the Church realize that, while 
it may even be compassing heaven and earth 
to make one proselyte, God is actually put- 
ting on to its very doorstep—nay, into its 
very house—four out of every five of all the 
children of the world, who are willing and 
ready to be its disciples? Yet does the 
Church know that, ‘slipping through its 

_ fingers, of the precious material that comes 
easily into its hands is a continual leakage 
of eighty per cent.? Those questions, I 
assure you, are not put by way of mere 
criticism or condemnation, much less of 
pessimism; for I, personally, never had more 
faith in the possibilities of the Sunday School 
than to-day. Am I not, in all this, accentu- 
ating a new call upon our churches to raise 
their ideals of the Sunday School, to see in 
their Sunday Schools such an opportunity as 
the churches have nowhere else in this world, 
and to undertake, willingly and sacrificially, 
larger enterprises and larger tasks in and 
through the Sunday Schools? The call is 
for more workers, for better equipped 
workers, for better equipment altogether.” 

* * Te * * * 

Next week we hope to give a full report 
of the addresses set for our autumn meeting. 
I venture to prophesy that they will bear 
encouragement to doubters, and present 

a challenge to the churches for renewed ef- 


‘ 


which met with favor. 


were brought forward: 


will be made in the current volume. 


The Christian Register 


forts, based on the wakening spirit of new 


hopes, plans, and opportunities. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at 
25 Beacon Street, Monday, November 8. 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Law- 
rance, James, Johnson, Edwards, Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Bullard, and Miss Parker. 

The reports of the clerk and treasurer were 
read and approved. 

Various reports were made by the presi- 
dent: first, regarding the Saturday lect- 
ures in Channing Hall, also the reception 
of the Beacon Series in the West, which 
seems to be quite satisfactory. 

The subject of increased funds for a sec- 
retary and field agent was then revived. 
Mr. Lawrance suggested two or three plans 
Both suggestions ree 
lated to the initiation of a movement among 
the laity and clergy for a general endowment 
fund. It was moved and voted that the 
president and Mr. Lawrance be a committee 
to carry out these plans and to spend such 
sums of money as may be needed for ful- 
filling them. 

In the absence of Mr. French, chairman of 
the Outlook Committee, the president re- 
ported for him on measures proposed for 
Every Other Sunday. Certain conclusions 
1. That the price 
of the paper should be increased. 2. That, 
if possible, the publication be more closely 
related to. the teachers. 3. That to carry 
out this latter proposition the last page of 
the paper might be devoted to lesson helps, 
or that the paper be increased to twelve 
pages. 4. Another possibility was presented 
that an arrangement might be made with 
the Christian Register for a page to be given 
to ‘‘Aids for Teachers.” Every other de- 
nominational paper has a department of 
this kind. After full consideration it was 
voted to increase the price of Every Other 
Sunday to fifty cents (50 cents), to take 
effect in the autumn of 1910. No change 
The 
other points were left for further attention. 

Various reports from the field were made 
by the president, and several interesting 
topics were brought forward relating to the 
general welfare of the Society. Adjourned 
to December 6. 

Louisa P. Parker, Clerk, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Finances. 


The Finance Committee has not as yet 
sent out its customary yearly budget and 
appeals for funds; but this ill doubtless 
make its appearance within a few weeks, 
and we recommend its careful study to the 
presidents and secretaries of our unions. 

We are glad, however, to congratulate a 
few societies on having sent their contribu- 
tions early, before being reminded by the 
Finance Committee. 

It may be remembered that the delegates 
at. the annual meeting last May voted to 
contribute one hundred dollars towards the 


work at Urbana, Ill, over which parish a 
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former member of the National Board, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail, has charge, and an account 
of whose work was published in the Chris- 
tran Register of Jan, 14, 1909. 

The delegates present further indorsed the 
recommendation of the Policy Committee to 
establish a field secretary, whose duty 
should be to visit unions, offer advice, and 
to be a help and inspiration to us all. 

This is a burden we have never before 
carried; and, in consequence, it will un- 


Deaths. 


JULIA ANN BARTLETT WORSLEY. 


In summoning remembrance of the past life of Julia 
Ann Bartlett Worsley, who breathed her last on the 
morning of November 7, in the beautiful village of Fitz- 
william, N.H , one feels that the precious odor of Truth 
permeated the entire fabric of her being. A stern sense of 
Truth dominated all thought and every act. She had the 
passion for seeking Truth that President Eliot speaks of 
in his New Religion, and she must always have been 
one of his twentieth-century religionists, for her highest 
inspiration was found in love and hope, and the strong 
indebtedness each generation should feel to the preceding 
one. She emphasized always God’s love and compassion. 
She knew no other God. Her last conscious words, 
‘*Dear Lord, keep me,” revealed a lifetime trust in her 
heavenly Father. She was born in Woburn, Mass., June 
24, 1816, the daughter of Charlotte Patch and John Call 
Bartlett. 

In her girlhood she livedin West Roxbury, Mass., and 
attended the Unitarian Church where Theodore Parker 
preached. He performed the marriage ceremony which 
united her to her late husband, James Worsley. Many 
years of her life were spent in Boston and later in Dor- 
chester. She was a member of the Third Unitarian So- 
ciety there. 

Her grandfather, Josiah Bartlett of Charlestown, Mass., 
the eminent surgeon, writer, and orator, died when she 
was four years old. Her father, John Call Bartlett, who 
owned a line of boats between Louisville, Ky.,and New 
Orleans, La., died when his daughter was fourteen years 
old, her mother’s death occurring earlier. These were 
irreparable losses. 

George Bartlett of Concord, Mass., the lecturer and 
author, was her cousin, also the baroness, Mary von Olen- 
hausen, a notable woman, who was presented by Emperor 
William with the Iron Cross for distinguished service in 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

The Bartletts of America are of Puritan ancestry, trac- 
ing back eight generations to William the Conqueror. 

Mrs. Worsley loved good literature and wrote some 
interesting things. Till she was in her ninety-third year 
she carried on a large correspondence, read the daily 
papers, the Christian Register, and current magazines, as 
well as many historical novels. She was a companion- 
able, cheerful woman, with a deep interest in the present, 
She was of a high moral type, performing all the duties of 
life with intelligence, faithfulness. and despatch, and 
meeting sorrow, disappointment, and loss with unflinch- 
ing courage. Tor the last ten months of her life this dear 
one was called upon to endure great physical anguish. 
It was nobly borne. Mrs. Worsley’s eleven descendants 
have much to achieve in their endeavor to live up to the 
best in preceding generations. 

Funeral services were held at the home on Tuesday, the 
Rev. S. H. Mitchell of the Unitarian Church, Keene, 


officiated. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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doubtedly tax our utmost efforts, so we 
must needs redouble our exertions, and be 
ready to respond more liberally than ever 
before to any and all appeals that the Fi- 
nance Committee may see fit to send out. 

In co-operation with the American Uni- 
tarian Association this field secretary is to 
be known as a secretary of Education, work- 
ing for the combined interests of both the 
National Union and the Association. 


Life Membership. 


Our Life Membership list has now reached 
one hundred thirty, forty of which were the 
direct result of the Life Membership Table 
at our recent fair; and we still wish for ad- 
ditional members. 

Miss Edith Melvin of Concord, Mass., who 
had charge of this table and worked so as- 
siduously for its success, has consented to 
act as chairman of a Life Membership Com- 
mittee, whose object and endeavor shall be 
to secure new names. 

Any one having in mind the names of pos- 
sible members, or desirous of contributing 
ten dollars for the purpose of making some 
one a life member, is advised to communi- 
cate either with Miss Melvin or the National 
Secretary. 


An After-sale. 


An after-sale of articles remaining from 
the fair will be held probably in Room 3 of 
the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Saturday, December 4, from 1 to 
5 o’clock. Home-made candies will also be 
for sale by the young ladies in charge. 
Those unable to attend the fair may here 
find something to their liking. The date is 
Saturday, December 4. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge will 
conduct the Wednesday noon service in 
King’s Chapel, December 1. 


Vesper services are held in the First 
Church, Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, every Thursday after- 
noon, at 4.30 o’clock. ‘The seats are free, 
and all are cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


New York LEAGUE —The opening meet- 
ing for 1909-10 was held November 5, in 
the Church of the Messiah, New York City, 
the president greeting the League, and about 
one hundred and seventy-five were present. 
The Religious News Committee’s report was 
given by Mrs. C. U. Gilson and told of the 
different meetings and excursions of the 
National Conference. Mrs. Gilson attended 
this Conference as a delegate from the 
League. For the Philanthropic News Com- 
mittee Miss Sara C. Clapp told of the work 
being done by the Friendly Aid Society in 
the Warren Goddard House and the Hayden 
Housekeeping centre, also of the work at 
Green’s Farms, Conn. Mrs. James H. 
Morse had for her subject, ‘‘Reminiscences 
of the Fifties.” 
ing incidents of her life as a child in New 
York City. She told of the underground 
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railroad, the housing of fugitives, and anec- 
dotes of the refugees. She graphically de- 
scribed the sacking of her father’s house 
during the Civil War. ‘‘What I have 
learned,’ said the speaker, ‘‘is not to be 
afraid of the questions of the day, not to be 
afraid to do and say what I have felt, and 
a feeling that I wanted to be with my city 
and country around us. I have always been 
grateful for the courage learned then.” Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes welcomed the Alliance 
and made a few appropriate remarks. ‘The 
League looks forward to a winter of great 
interest and progress. It has, for a general 
subject for the year, ‘‘Open Questions,” 
and the following quotation is on the first 
page of the programme: ‘‘The hunger for 
brotherhood is at the bottom of the unrest 
of the modern civilized world.’ George 
Frederick Watts, and 
“New times demand new measures and new 
men, 
The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ days were 
best.” 


ELIzABETH L,, Lawson, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CaL.—First Unitarian Society: 
During the month of November the pulpit 
will be filled by Rev. William Day Simonds, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Oakland. Sermon topics: November 7, 
“The Inevitable Religion of the Future’; 
November 14, ‘ Autumnal Days of the Soul’; 
November 21, “Even as You and I—One 
God and One Brotherhood”; November 28, 
‘“My Favorite Sermon: A Plea for the Weak- 
est and Worst of Men.’’ 


OAKLAND, CAL.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. W. D. Simonds: A special series of 
Sunday morning sermons which will trace 
the development of the world’s great re- 
ligions and point the way to the universal 
religion of the future. During the delivery 
of these special discourses brief introduc- 
tory addresses will be given upon subjects 
of immediate interest to the church and 
community. The sermon topics follow: 
“The Vanquished Gods of Paganism”’; 
“Moses, the Religion of Law”’; “Zoroaster, 
the Religion of Purity”; ‘Socrates, the 


best. 


There’s 
w 


Mrs. Morse related touch- | 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

robably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
hat Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want te pay, etc., aad 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
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Religion of Reason”; ‘‘Confucius, the 
Religion of Morality”’ ; ““Mohammed, the Re- 
ligion of Force”; ‘‘Buddha, the Religion of 
Renunciation”; ‘‘Jesus, the Religion of 
Love.” 


WATERBURY, CONN.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. W. F. Dickerman, D.D.: At a meeting 
on the evening of November 4 the Univer- 
salist parish of this city was dissolved, and 
this new society was organized, to be known 
as All Souls’ Church, Universalist-Unitarian. 
This is but one instance of a merger move- 
ment now taking place among the liberal 
Christian churches of this country, for the 
purpose of conserving the forces of these 
bodies, and promoting a broader fellowship 
among kindred minds. The covenant 
adopted at the meeting was as follows: 
“We meet together for the worship of God 
and the service of man, in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” An affirmation of faith was also 
adopted inthe words: ‘The Universal 
Fatherhood of God. The Universal Brother- 
hood of Man. ‘The Spiritual Leadership of 


Jesus Christ. Salvation by Character. The 
Certainty of Just Retribution for Sin. The 
Eternal Progress of Mankind. The final 
Harmony of All Souls with God.’ ‘The 


meeting was enthusiastic and every action 
unanimous. A constitution was adopted, 
and the following officers elected: president, 
Goerge H. Clowes; secretary, Hiram C. 


HOUSE AND STABLE 


FOR SALE. 14 Alaska St., Roxbury, 10 
room frame house, two-stall stable, and 11,000 
square feet of land. Offer wanted. 


Geo. C. Appleton & Son, 31 State St., Boston. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. : 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7yreas, 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


ecial Po 
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Hartford Conn. 


/ 
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Mr. Albert E. Bailey will give the second Dr. Hale gave an amusing account of his 
in the series of stereopticon lectures on Fri-| battle during the Civil War. When one day 
day, November 19, at 10.30, at Bulfinch| he bade General Butler ‘‘Good-bye,” he re- 
Place Church. marked that the next time he saw the Gen- 

The Sunday School Lessons for Primary |eral he would be a recruit. The General’s 
Grades will be given at 11.30, Saturday, | reply was, “If you come, Mr. Hale, we will 
November 20. put you in the forefront of the battle, as 

Mrs. Henry C. Parker will present “Stories | David put Uriah.” Some three weeks later 
from Old Testament”; Rev. Joel E. Met-| Mr. Hale went to bed in his tent, and during 
calf, ‘““World Stories’; and ‘Stories from] the night heard heavy firing. He thought 
New Testament” will be given by Mrs.| that, if he was wanted, he would be called, 
John B. Carpenter. and again went to sleep. The next morning 

A cordial invitation is extended to all in-| he discovered that he had spent his first— 
terested to attend these meetings. and last—battle in bed. 


HEAR! HEAR! 


Deaf people can hear just as 
well as anybody, with the 


Globe Ear-Phone 


We are prepared to back up 
this statement. *[Sce below] 


Brown; treasurer, Herbert Larkin; trustees, 
EB. J. Young, A. J. Patton, W. H. Burt, 
C. M. Chrisman, Claude W. Wright. An 
address was delivered by Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown, New England field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, advo- 
cating Christian unity rather than denomina- 
tional uniformity. The All Souls’ Church 
movement stands for Modernism in the 
Protestant churches, and first of all for the 
advent of the kingdom of God into human 
society. Rev. W. F. Dickerman, D.D., 
State superintendent of Universalist churches, 
is the pastor. 
Personals. 


Rey. Henry G. Spaulding has been giving 
to appreciative audiences a paper on ‘‘ Har- 
vard College and Divinity School Fifty Years 
Ago.” 


Thanksgiving Day Appeal. 
“Miss Elizabeth §. Emmons will be happy 
to take the helping hand and make a happy 
Thanksgiving Day for aged women and men 
and mothers with little children in lonely 
tenements. Send all contributions to 85 
Shawmut Avenue, Morgan Memorial, Rev. 
E. J. Helms, Pastor.’’ 

The above is contained in the last letter 
ever written by the late Elizabeth S. Em- 
mons—only a few days before her death. 
Though more than ninety-one years of age, 
she considered not her own infirmities, but 
her mind and heart went out for those who 

~were unfortunate. She asked me to forward 
this appeal to the Christian Register. 

Any sums the friends of Miss Emmons 
would care to send me as her minister I 
will see are bestowed in the way she desired 
on Thanksgiving Day to her ‘‘aged women 
and men and mothers in lonely tenements.’ 

E. H. Hens, 
Minister of Morgan Memorial. 


Old South Service. 


The Globe Ear-Phone is small and in- 
conspicuous, extremely light, yet very 
powerful. It is also adjustable for differ- 
ent grades of deafness, just as an opera 
glass is adjustable. We have letters from 
people using Globe Ear-Phones, who have 
tried every instrument now on the market, 
and find the Globe is the one that makes 
them hear most clearly, is least conspicuous, 
and the most satisfactory in every way. 


Globe Ear-Phones Won the Gold Medal 


(Highest Award) 
At the Seattle Exposition 


Conclusive evidence of its superiority over all other instruments for the deaf 


The second meeting in the Old South 
Meeting-house series will be held next Sun- 
day evening at 7.30 o’clock. Rev. Charles 
W. Casson will speak on ‘‘The New Decla- 
ration of Independence in Religion.” Mr. 
C. Leroy Lyon will be the soloist, and Mr. 
Herbert S. Wilder will have charge of the 
music, 

The first meeting of the series, held on 
November 7, was splendidly successful. 
The historic church was full, the majority 


of the audience being men. The address * We know what this wonderful instrument will do, and that you may know, too, and be sure that you are 


i i i i etting more than the worth of your purchase price, we have a special offer (send coupon below) whereby 
aroused interest that manifested steel | i for ahivat deposit we will send a Globe eee Bhai for thirty days’ trial; if you want it, pay for it—if you don’t, 


One woman writes us from Marblehead, Mass. (name on application): ‘“‘I-was en- 
tirely deaf and also very discouraged when I got my Globe Ear-Phone. After wearing 
it for about four months, my hearing is entirely restored. I can now hear people talking 
on the street or in the house. I cannot thank you enough.” Another writes that he 
would not take $500 for his Globe Ear-Phone if he could not get another. 


applause. ee eas "aed qos PUt | send : hacky heed Be cbligation yore ho is, you should send us one of these coupons. Sit down 
irit i inging. is ex- If you are hard of hearing, or know of any one who Is, you s < s. § 
pF Re tose ir ina oe; eta and do it right now, before something else drives it out of your mind. 
Cc i =, ' re 
aces A . IF YOU ARE HARD OF HEARING IF YOU KNOW SOMEONE ELSE WHO IS 


more largely attended than the first. 


The Tuckerman School. 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO.: 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO, : 731 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
There will be a recess of the school from 731 Tremont Temple, Boston. I know that the person below is hard of hearing, 
Wednesday, November 24, to the following I am hard of hearing, and wish you would send ond Wink yx would send them details of your special 
‘Tuesday. me details of your special 30 days’ trial offer. . : 
On Thursday, December 2, Mr. Walter ; 
Kreusi, director ‘of the Milk and Baby|] name Name 
Hygiene Association, will speak of the work rere 
of that organization, Dr. Crooker’s lecture |} agagress 
on Saturday, December 4, will be ‘Later My name is 
Men and Missions; 1865-1900.” These Address 


lectures are at 10.30. 
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Pleasantrics, 


James: ‘““A bath bun and two sponge 
cakes, please.’ Waitress: ‘‘Two sponges 
and a bath for this gentleman, please.”— 
London Opinion. 


The teacher had been telling the class 
about the rhinoceros family. ‘Now, nate 
some things,’”’ said she, ‘‘that are very dan- 
gerous to get near to, and that have horns.” 
“ Automobiles!’’ replied little Jennie Jones, 
promptly,—New York World. 


The longer we live, the more we learn. 
The doctors have now discovered that the 
removal of the large intestine and the appen- 
dix at the age of two or three years will 
“ward off old age.’’ This sounds highly 
probable, and the same might be said of 
removing the head. 


The following story was told at the club 
of a well-known pastor who is fond of the 
game of golf. His little son was asked at 
Sunday-school to explain the meaning of 
‘‘9 Sabbath day’s journey.” “I ess,”’ 
responded the young hopeful quickly, “that 
it means twice around the golf links.’’—Ex. 


John Bright used to tell how a barber 
who was cutting his hair once said to him: 
“Vou ’ave a large ’ead, sir. It is a good 
thing to ’ave a large ’ead, for a large ’ead 
means a large brain, and a large brain is the 
most useful thing a man can ’ave, as it 
nourishes the roots of the ’air.’”’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


A conductor and brakeman on a Montana 
railroad differ as to the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the name “Eurelia.’’ Passengers 
are often startled upon arrival at this sta- 
tion to hear the conductor yell: ‘‘You’re a 
liar! You’re a liar!’? And then from the 
brakeman at the other end of the car: 
«‘You really are! You really are!”’ 


Some of our eloquent friends, who occa- 
sionally thrill Essex Hall with imitations of 
American rhetoric, may like to have a model 
of diction to copy. It comes from an 
article which appeared in a leading New 
York paper last month, ‘‘When Dr. Fred- 
erick Cook stamped his mukluks on the icy 
hub of the earth’s axle, he switched into his 
identity the colossal current of unrivalled 
fame, and instantly became a magnet.— 
Christian Life. 


An example of Miss Ould’s quickness I 
can personally vouch for. Shortly before 
her marriage she was at a dinner in Rich- 
mond with several lawyers, one of whom 
was a noted Munchausen: he was also a 
desperate drinker and held long sessions. 
He was boasting of one case in which he 
had earned a $30,000 fee and then spent it 
ona single spree. Her.table neighbor asked 
Miss Ould if she credited the story. Her 
answer was prompt: “‘I might doubt the 
storied earn, but he’s all mght for that ani- 
mated bust !’’—De Leon’s ‘‘ Belles and Beaux.” 


“Here’s a poem on the ‘Owld Counthry,’ 
sorr,”’ said a frayed-looking individual to 
the editor of a weekly newspaper in a large 
town; ‘“‘an’ it’s hopin’ you’ll take it, Oi 
am.’’ ‘‘What is your address?’’ inquired 
the editor. ‘‘That depinds intoirely on you, 
sorr,” responded the poet, with a cheerful 
smile. ‘‘Depends on me!’ echoed the edi- 
tor; ““what do you mean?” “If yez take 
the bit poem, sorr, me addthress will shtill 
be sivinty-wan Dixther Strate,” replied the 
sanguine poet; “but, if yez don’t take it,” 
he added darkly, “‘it’s mesilf that’ll be lift 
widout anny addthress to me name, if me 
landlady kapes her wurrd, sorr!”’ 


The Christian Register 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


ict Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 

No. 1 


The Social Welfare Work 


of Unitarian Churches 
No. 2 


Working with Boys 


By Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
No. 3 


The Individual and the 


Social Order in Religion 


By Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley 

Showing how individualism and socialism are 
reconciled by the power of religion. Individu- 
alism is concerned with self, and progress comes 
through the development of its highest type. 
Socialism stands for the perfecting of the social 
order. They seem to be antagonistic, but are 
made one by religion, and henceforth growth 
and service are united wherever there is the 
loving heart and the open mind. 

PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60,, LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


EST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 


Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {oR 


BOYS 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Course in FORESTRY 


F. B. KNAPP, Director 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


For Catalogue, address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


